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Truce Still in the Balance 


Tis week the Commons have 
been immersed in sultry debate 
bombing of the Yalu power plant. Un- 
expectedly the news from Panmunjon 
suggests that the truce talks remain at theit 
critical but—at least until the bombing 
hopetul stage It was too early yet to say 
whether the formula presented to the Com- 
munist delegates would resolve the dead- 
lock on prisoner repatriation, But we gather 
that its chances of acceptance had been 
increased by China’s acquiescence in the 
supervision of repatriation by the Four- 
Power neutral commission, whose estab- 
lishment had already been agreed upon by 
both sides. What is significant is that 1 
contained a substantial concession to com- 
mon sense and is obviously designed to 
on both sides without violating 
the principle that the politically endangered 
prisoner should be granted asylum 

As we reminded our readers last week, 
Mr. Truman and Mr. Acheson, whatever 
their Generals may want, are genuinely 
seeking a truce. The new attempt to break 
the deadlock had begun a few days before 


rightly 


on the 


** save face 


the attack on the power plant and was a 
direct result of the Indian ofter to mediate 
No wonder Mr. Nehru bluntly stated that 
he was aghast at the news of the raid 
Despite all the explanations it seems almost 
incredible that Washington 
sanctioned this provocation, 
he rates them “ lower than 
Mr. Acheson assumes a 


should have 
Considering 
barbarians,” 
remarkable de- 


gree of self-discipline in the Chinese 

Mr. Foot was right in the debate to 
explode the fallacy that during the truce 
talks it has been the U.N. negotiators 
who have shown all the patience and mad 
all the The truth is that 
both sides have moved a very long way from 
their original position, have had bouts of 
stark intransigeance and have used the iime 
they gained for strengthening their military 
position against the contingency that the 
talks broke down. The reason why the 
never down is clear enough 
A resumption of full-scale fighting would 
almost certainly meaa the spread of the war, 
and this is something of which Washington, 
Peking, London—and Moscow—are all, 
for different reasons, scared. They all need 


coneessions, 


have broken 


a truce—even if serious peace negotiation 
must await a new American President. Th 
truce will be signed on one 
condition, that no one loses his nerve and 
* vets tough ” again at the critical stage. 
Meanwhile the Yalu incident, which ha 

caused an explosion of anti-British resent- 
ment in America nearly as violent as the 
anti-American reactions here, can be turned 
to a usctul purpose if it forces the politicians 
on both sides of the Adantic to reconsider 
their preconceptions about Anglo-American 
relations. In his speech on Wednesday, the 
Prime Minister singled out this journal for 
attack. Rebuking us for our suggestion that 
“Mr. Truman should be told that unless, 
as Commander-in-Chief, he imposes his 


therefore 


policy on his subordinates, and puts a sto 
to the provocative rearmament of Chiang 
Kai-shek on Formosa, Britain will withdraw 
hei troops from Korea,’’ Mr 
argued that such statements 
the Isolationists to withdrax 
American troops from Europe and 
cntrate on the China war. He 
We in il country are all convinced t 

would be a great mistake, with Europe in 
present condition, for the United Nations or t 

United State hich is their champion, to b 
involved in a war with a Communist Gover: 
ment inside China 

This reflect 


little as it 


Churchi! 
would en 


courage 


\ 


the general British views a 
erves the cause of peace. It i 

because we need American 
Europe that we object to an 
war of intervention in China; 
nor are we impressed by the argument thai 
the U.S. will withdraw from Europe ju 


not sImpis 
troops in 


American 


I 
because some of us tell the Americans not 
to count on British support however reckle 
their behaviour. Mr. Churchill is still 
oblivious to the revolution which is taking 
place inside and outside the Commonwealth 
In the last resort Britain’s status in world 
politics and consequently her value as a 
partner to the U.S. resides in her leadership 
of a Commonwealth which unites White 
men, Africans and Asians. ‘To condone 
American actions which would alienate the 
Indian peoples and destroy the Common- 
wealth and drive Asia towards Communism 
would be equally a disservice to A 
American relations and to 


iglo- 


world peace, 





2 
The Crisis in Egypt 

The causes of the fall of Hilaly Pasha’s 
Government are obscure. One theory is that he 
was a victim of Egypt’s growing economic diffi- 
culties—notably the heavy unsold stocks of high- 
cost cotton—and that his efforts to clean up 
corruption had brought him into opposition with 
powerful forces both in the administration and 
in commercial life. Alternatively, it is suggested 
that Hilaly’s delay in lifting martial law and his 
apparent determination to revise the electoral 
law before holding the promised October elec- 
tions him the support even of the 
Opposition parties against the increasingly em- 
bittered Wafd. In all such explanations there 
may be an element of truth, though we find it 
hard to credit the reports that the U.S. Embassy 
in Cairo has been taking sides against Hilaly on 
the Wafd’s behalf. Greater weight, we fancy, 
should be given to the effect on the King of 
Hilaly’s failure 10 secure any sort of agreement 
with the Sudanese representatives in the loudly 
heralded Cairo talks. It is at least a plausible 
theory that the King dismissed Hilaly either for 
his inability to persuade the Sudanese to accept 
“token” Egyptian sovereignty, or because the 
late Premier, taking a realistic view of the 
adamant attitude of the Sudan, wanted to pro 
pose a compromise which, to the Palace, smacked 
of treason. 


had cost 


Prices and Wages 

The Commons debate on living costs elicited 
one fact hitherto not generally appreciated: in 
the current fiscal year, expenditure on food sub- 
sidies will be reduced from £410m. to £310m., 
not, as many concluded from the Chan 
cellor’s Budget speech, to £250m.—a “ rate’ 
which will not be reached until next March. 
This means that the Government clearly hopes 
that by tapering the rise in the cost of living 
attributable directly to the subsidy cuts, it may 
be possible to- 


and 


, 


stall off the current big wage 
demands now lodged by miners, engineers and 
shipyard workers, in addition to railwaymen and 
others. It is questionable whether such hopes 
will be realised. The Minister of Food admitted 
on Monday that (taking 1947 as 100) the cost- 
of-living index stood in May at 135, against 
129 for average wage rates. Even these figures, 
however, understate the fall in working-class 
standards of living. Between January and May, 
this year, food costs, retail, rose by 4.4 per 
cent; but this was before the latest increases in 
the price of tea, meat and milk. Moreover, the 
cost of food—even if luxuries such as coffee are 
entirely excluded—is now so high in relation to 
wages over large sectors of industry that it 
seems almost certain that the weighting given 
for food in the retail price index (40 per cent.) 
is much too low. 


Steel Expansion 


Acting presumably on the assumption that 
steel will be denationalised, the Iron and Steel 
Federation has announced that it is completing 
the preparatory work for a second post-war 
Development Plan, This is being formulated on 
the basis of an increase in steel production to at 
least 20 million ingot tons a year, and of pig 
iron production to 15 million tons a year—am- 
bitious figures whose achievement is bound to 


depend on the availability of raw materials as 
well as expansion of plant. The Federation 
recogmises this, but says that new sources of ore 
supply are being developed, new shipping built 
for the purpose, and assurances sought from the 
National Coal Board that coal for coking can be 
augmented by 7 million tons a year. Signifi- 
cantly, the Federation has nothing to say about 
scrap, whose prospective supplies are hardly 
likely to regain the volume available in the years 
immediately following the war. There is, of 
course, a case for expanding Britain’s steel- 
making potential; but, unless these sanguine 
estimates of future raw material supplies are 
substantiated, the heavy capital investment in- 
volved might well be directed more to improving 
efficiency of plant and concentrated possibly on 
the higher grades of stecl. 


Libel and the Law 


In a race against the clock, Mr. Harold Lever’s 
Defamation Bill nearly lost its third reading in 
the Commons last Friday owing to doubts sull 
felt by Sir Lynn Ungoed-Thomas and others 
lest Clause 5 might open the door too wide for 
careless and injurious statements about people 
in the press. As it stands, the Clause provides 
that a defence of justification shall not fail by 
reason only that the truth of every charge is not 
proved “if the words not proved to be true do 
not materially injure the plaintiff's 
having regard to the truth of the 
charges.” The intention, of is that a 
plaintiff, for instance, in a libel action who was 
accused correctly, in the Court’s judgment, of 
swindling the public in London, Liverpool and 
Glasgow, shall not succeed simply because the 
defendant newspaper had incorrectly stated that 
the fraudulent transactions extended also to 
Inverness. In the end, the House decided— 
tightly in our view—that the Clause should 
stand; and the Bill, shorn of a Clause dealing 
with group libel—a difficult and controversial 
question—was despatched to the Lords, 


reputanon 
remaining 


course, 


“Fixing ”’ African Federation 


A Correspondent writes : The plot thickens in 
Central Africa. The next important date is 
October 3, when the “final conference” on the 
draft proposals for federation that were published 
a fortnight ago will be discussed at the Victoria 
Falls. Frantic efforts are being made in the mean- 
time, both through official and private and even 
missionary channels, to win over at least some part 
of African opinion. There is no sign at the 
moment that these efforts are having, or are likely 
to have, any success. But the difficulties are not 
only with the Africans. Surprisingly enough, a 
majority of White settlers in Southern Rhodesia 
is also against the the strange 
ground that they “gave away” too much to the 
Africans, and open the way for “ Gold Coastism” 
in the two Northern territories, Northern Rho- 
desia and Nyasaland. At the moment, it seems, a 
majority of Southern Rhodesia settlers would 
prefer “going into the Union of South Africa” 
than going into federation. Sir Godfrey Huggins 
must change this in One way or another if federa- 
tion is to be carried through, since the interested 
Governments are pledged to hold a referendum of 
White opinion in Southern Rhodesia 

It would be rash to conclude that “ federation” 
will fail in face of all these difficulties. Powerful 
interests are behind it. These include all the im- 


proposals—on 
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portant mining companies—with their head offices 
already transferred, or in course of transference, 
from London to Central Africa—as well as such 
important corporations as the British South Africa 
Company and Tanganyika Concessions. There is 
indeed a close tie-up between all these interests, 
and they are manifestly working together for a 
federation which should 
powers the guarantee of continued 
sanction. In battles with the settlers in the past, 
these great interests have been accustomed to get 
their own way; evidently look for ne 
to-day. ‘They have the British ‘Tories 
solidly behind them ; and the Opposition will need 
to have its wits about it, and to speak plainly anc 
severely, if federation is to be stopped. 


give their economic 


legislative 


they 


less 


Fresh efforts are also being made to persuade 
the British electorate that all will be well for the 
Africans in the event of federation. That section 
of White opinion in Southern Rhodesia which 
supports federation has now evolved a so-called 
“Declaration of Salisbury” in vague 
idea of “racial partnership” is apparently set 
forth in glowing terms, Both Sir Godfrey Hug- 
gins and Mr. Lyttelton are believed to have signed 
this “Declaration”; and the present plan is to 
publish it, simultaneously in 
Salisbury, in the middle of July. 


which the 


London and 


WESTMINSTER 
Debate Behind Debate 


Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes : The 
Opposition is out of luck with its votes of censurt 
Once again (last Tuesday’s Korean debate was 
the third time) a foreign policy censure motion 
has been effectively seen off by the Prime Minister, 
single-handed. It must not be thought that Mr. 
Churchill these 
serious discussion of world affairs. 


uses occasions for too much 
His technique 
of reply, now becoming standardised, is to felici- 
tate the Opposition front-bench spokesman on the 
manner and matter of his speech, with almost all 
ot which, of course, he agrees; to point out that it 
Is scarcely a vote of censure since there has been 
no change of policy between the two Govern 
ments; to explain, with a generous mask of under- 
standing, that he appreciates his predecessor’s 
dilemma of having to join battle either reluctantly 
with the Government or disastrously with Mr 
Bevan; and to agree good-temperedly to divide the 
House at the end, out of sympathy with Mr. 
Attlee’s choice of a battle-charade across the floor 
of the House, rather than a fight to the death in 
the Labour Party’s private meeting. From a 
Parliamentary point of view, it is all very jolly and 
effective, for Mr. Churchill is a master of frivolous 
debate. He is also a very shrewd politician who 
realises that what is said in public on these 
occasions is of relatively minor importance, and 
that his best interest is to use his talents to widen 
the breaches in the Labour Party. 

The real debate on foreign policy thus takes 
place in the semi-privacy of the Labour Party 
meeting; and what is known of the discussions on 
the Yalu bombing is a good example of the posi- 
tion and strength of the rival groups. The official 
leadership was apparently slow in its initial reac- 
tion to the situation. For the first public intima- 
tion of Opposition anxiety was a private notice 
question on Tuesday of last week from that 
back-bench mosquito, Mr. Sydney Silverman 
Next day the matter was raised in full de- 
bate on the Ministry of Defence estimate and 
there was general expectation of an important 
vote. The Parliamentary Committee (which, 
subject to the full Party meeting, governs Labour 
tactics) decided against this after, it is alleged, 
sharp debate and a fairly close vote—a decision 
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The Ne 
which astonished most M.P.s of all parties. The 
ternative, approved by a further Party meeting 
was to be a full dress 
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motion of censure, to b 
Whether the motion eventu 
illy put down was drafted by the full Parlia 
mentary Committee, or by Mr. Attlee and Mr 
\ What is certain i 
t the mildness of its terms, which concentrated 
almost enturely on the narrow point of Anglo 
American consultation, did not satisfy a larg¢ 
number of those who were obliged to vote for it 


debated this week 


Morrison alone, is not clear 
tha 


Ihe matter was thrashed out at this week’s Party 
meeting, immediately before Tuesday’s debate 
Mr. Bevan allowed it to be known that he ha 
put down a resolution deploring the terms of th 
censure mouon and alleging that they contravened 
the decisions taken by the Party at its previo 
meeting The debate on this seems to have 
been acrimonious and lengthy; and the resol 
tion was treated by the leadership as a vote of 
ensure on Mr. Attlee. The figures of the voting 
ire interesting; 101 for Mr. Attlee, 52 against 
Most revealing of all, estimates of the number 
of those who were present, but deliberately ab 
tained trom voting, vary from 40 to 60. Mi 
Bevan’s argument must have made a considerabk 
impression on the Party 

It would be wrong to assume that all those who 


did not come to Mr, Attlee’s rescue are proclaimed 
Bevanit but this episode is regarded by Mr 
Bevan's followers as the most effective demonstra 


tion they have vet staged. Judging from this and 
from the warm recepuon given by the Labour 
benches to Mr. Foot when in the big debate h 
put the Bevanite point of view, Mr. Bevan ma 
teel that for the first ume he is beginning to mak 
ground among those of his Parliamentary col 


eagues who have previously been strictly neutral 


Certainly the ignominious fate of vet another cen 
re motion was widely held to have justified 
we against if 


PARIS 
Cross-Roads Ahead 


1 Correspondent in Paris writes: The Yalu 
River bombings have widened an already id 
mpression in Paris that the Americar ire oul 
for an extension of the war in the Far East. The 
Socialists were prompt to make a protest which 
ilmost certainly expressed the feelings of th 


( And it was not a Communist o# 


Centre parties 
philo-Communist paper which asserted last week 
nd that the Yalu bombings were intended to set 
Mf a chain reaction that would involve the re 
luciant allies of the U.S. irrevocably in war wit! 
China. On this view the bombings were intended 
» provoke the Chinese into intercepting with 
trong fighter forces. The resulting battle in the 
wild then be held to justify the mass bomb- 

¥ Chinese bases in Manchuria. This in turn 
would bring Chinese reprisals—and the war with 
As it was, the Chinese 
wee tailed to intervene—and the provocation 


China would have begun 


‘n more than events in the Far East, how 
r, it is German rearmament which bites dee 
to French acceptance of policies dictated i 
Washington, and begins now to unite liberals and 


Leftists who have spent much of the last few 





irs fighting one another. The latest issue ot 
Defense de la Paix, a monthly journal directed 
with skill and restraint by Pierre Cot and Claude 
A4 


Morgan, contains a remarkable attack on German 


nament by Jean Fabiani, the indisputably 





Communist editor of Combat, ubtitled 
Hele Miscalculated Only by Seven Year 
His articl ind the fact of its appearance —make¢ 


ir that Fabiani is one of a growing number 


prepared to make common cause with all who 





really oppose German rearmament ‘The in 
uctable consequences of Atlantic policy are now 
coming clear,” Fabiani writes. “In the beginning 
ily a tew tar-seeing people denounced its evil 


id the idea of a crusade against the U.S.S.R 
) poorly camouflaged by that [N.A.T.O.| 
haractet In 1982, the doubt 


i 


tat was 
olicy’s defensive 

remains no longer.’ 
All the same, the Pinay Government looks like 
iggering along until the autumn. It has received 
1 damaging blow in the court decision that M 


Duclos (now released) was not guilty of flagrant 
delit in the ant-Ridgway riots; and many think 
Minister of — the 
design But 


that the Interior should 


logically France thinking 
ibout her summer holidays for the moment; 
ind politics have been crowded off the front 
page of newspapers by happening 

weather and the 


the cychsts’ annual Tour de 


is pleasant 
i the good fortunes of 
France. Like 
Europeans elsewhere, the French in any case have 
learned to live with their crisi rather in the 
manner that amiable lunatics learn to live with 


there lunacy—and its constant nudgings are taken 
with a good grace. Even so, many find it hard 
i ee what can happen next in the field ot 
Cabinet-making. Centre Governments which arc 
really Right-wing Governments have had their 
day—both because the problems they have failed 
t olve have now grown too great to be camou 
layed any longer behind bold words, and becaus 
men who might lead such Governments have 


ill exhausted their political credit. There remau 


i few “uncompromised combinations ”; but thes« 

%*k so weak that the field tends to be overawed 

the two great alternative 1 Government 
which will assert French independence wvis-d 


the United States, genuinely try lor peace wit 
the Seviet Union and a reduction in armament 


bring the war in Indo-China to a close 


and revis 
liberal policies in the French oversea territorie 
or, mstead of that, a Government which will 
surrender sull further to Washington and 

infallibly with things as they are set abo 


uppressing others besides the French Communist 


Party That France will in fact be reduced to 


these two alternatives by next autumn was argued 
Claude Bourdet in last week’ 
By the autumn, he said, “ by what 
ever route we take, we shall get to the same cro 
France will then take the road to demo 
cracy, peace, and real progress. Or France will 


cogently by 
Obseriateur 


roads 


take the road to oppression, civil war, and war 


itself.” 


WASHINGTON 
“Snafu” in State 


Our Washington Correspondent writes : * Mid 
summer Madness” was the comment of Protessu 
Owen Lattimore when he heard that American 
Customs officials had been warned by the Sit 
Department to prevent him from lea tt 
country and heading for Moscow. He protested 
that he had no plans to visit Russia, and had 1 
ipplied for a passport. The State Depart 
when pressed, said that it had 1 ived a repor 





from an official security source that Lattimore wa 
planning to leave. It now turns out that a ma 


working for the Central Intelligence Agency hac 


been told at a party by a tip travel agent tt 
he had posted Latumore airline tckets tor I 
dou, Pari ind Moscow t registered n 
According to the Federal Bureau of Investivat 

t! informant has admitted tha i tu " 
co pletely false He has be n 1 ut a 


trial and the State Department has apologised t 
Protessor Lattimore 


he travel agent, a voung man who was bort 














3 

in Finland an ll has relative 
he had been giving inaformati to 
Totelligenc Agency for two vears, \ 
He seemed to be astonished il 

iderea |} confidential relations! 
CLA. had been broken “Whether the charge 
igainsi me is true or false ts beside the point 
he said but I think the Government is wrong 
to indict me Few people will risk their necks 
giving information to the Government now 
Such information should always be contidential 
and proved true or false I understand what 
comes t I 1 family I'm worried wut 
no 

He did not em to b it all worried by the 


effects of his malicious inventions on Mr. Latti 


more, Who is having a difficult enough time living 


down the allegations of Senator McCarthy—nane 


ot 


which stood up when investigated by a special 


Senate Commuttee—and who has been having te 


undergo a 


econd round of investigation, this 





time at the more unfriendly hands of the Senate 
Internal Security Commitice headed by Senator 
MeCarra No doubt some of this handtul of 
mud will stick, though many newspapers ha 

done what they can to expose the fraud. Latti 
more h paid tribute to the work of the F.B.I 
ind the pre ind said he hoped “ that this fanta 

tie case will make clear to the American people 


what I know trom long and bitter experien 


namely, that there are both amateurs and pro 
fessionals at work in our country blasting the 
reputations of innocent peopl ind undermining 
our democratt ilue 
The C.T.A. must be taught that it is ar enc 
of democrat: rovernment and not tl ecret 
police of a totalitarian State,” Lattimore went on 
Phe State Department must be taught that a 
ciuizen ot the United States may not be restramed 


af 


Lbals 


irresponsible 


‘ 
La 
t! 
t 
th 
1) 
po 
M 


w 


m 


deprived ot his libertv on the basis of a talse 


1 irresponsible statement, or th indalousls 


report of a so-called intelligence 


i 


hey, and that us primary duty is to protect 


{ not to dest the rights of tree Americans.’ 
ttimore ended with a comment on the fact that 
order restraining him from departing—now 
‘ked—did not apply to any of the leaders o 
American Communist Party who ha heen 
wicted of conspiracy He ud the State 


partment “is much more interested in the 
ibility of political criuscism from the 
Carrans and the McCarthy 


is their target, than it is in anys 


, Who have selected 
danger that 


ersives like the convicted Communist leader 


leave the country 





wether the Stat Department has not been 
ing a good time recenth The public apolog 
Lattimore came just after what Mr. Acheson 
ibed as the “snatu” over the Yalu bombing 
dent The responsibility for not mformimeg 
British Government seems to be genuinely due 
departmental mix-up, but the State Depart 
mt must take the major share of the blame 
the Sutho power plant was sufficiently ticklish 


target to require special authorisation from 
he Joint Chiefs thought it suff 
ntly ticklish to inform the State Department 


State Departs rent ought to have take r rs 


ishington, and 


ution to make certain that Britain was in 


rmed Phe State Department officials are kick 


themsel ve particularly hard because th 
itu” has undermined what they regarded a 
gical succe ot the Alexander Mission H 

back to Washington with a genumedl opti 

report on many aspects ol tl orean wat 
ind observation whi the Ameri 
tlheved would allay much of tl riticiosm 
n Great Britau 


not leave him much chan 


had tact 





nxiety 


The Great Debate 


We print on this page a contribution from an 


“ Unknown Socialist” who analyses with wit and 
perception the dilemma which 
Labour Party, and concludes 
undue pessimism—that it resolved 
before Labour returns to power. ‘The articl 
expresses what many Socialist intellectuals are 
feeling at present 


is facing the 
perhaps with 
cannot be 


It is, none the less, in some 


ways Open to misinterpretation 


Labour’s dilemma ha 


grown of the 
history of the British working-class movement 


While the 


Oppressive 


oul 


evils of 
and 


capitalism were palpably 
evidently irremediable by any 
measures which the property-owning class would 
accept, it was relatively easy to secure a mass 
following for a “ Socialism” 


undefined 


which remained for 
Unity was achieved in 
support of a series of measures designed to ex 
punge the 
trolled capitalism 


the masse 
more extreme brutalities of uncon 

Socialists and non-Socialists 
could join together, though with mixed motives 
under Labour's to plan, fight for and, 
finally, implement the 1945 clection programme 

The situation is now radically changed 
Thanks largely to the Labour Government of 
1945-50 and to the years of planning which 
preceded it, the Welfare State offers some 
promise of mitigating capitalism and providing a 
tolerable standard of living fox 
munity 


banner 


the whole com- 
Moreover, British capitalism generally 
and, in particular, its political instrument, the 
Conservative Party, have abandoned, for reasons 
of self-defence, the citadel of individualism; and, 
within a viable Welfare State, it can be argued 
that the working class will always hold sufficient 
power to drive the owners of capital along the 
road of measured progress. 

Why then be a Socialist? And in the light of 
this rosy prospect, how many, even of Labour 
Party members, are prepared to face the toil 
and hazards of fighting to establish such a 
nebulous conception? This dilemma follows 
from the assumption that there is an alternative 
to Socialism which can offer men peace and a 
due share of the rewards of their labour; that the 
Welfare State, in other words, reclining under 
the umbrella of an ever expanding American 
capitalism, and nursed according to the theories 
of J. M. Keynes, can provide without war for 
the material which in the pasé 
spurred on the leaders of British labour. 
this true ? 


needs have 
But is 
Is there, in fact, any evidence that a 
capitalist world society is equipped in the long 
run to evade its contradictions or to abjure the 
greed and aggressiveness which are inherent in 
its basic theses? If not, then perhaps the most 
important task for Socialists is to expound this 
fallacy, and, from that point, there may be a 
chance to the faith” 
Unknown Soctalist demands 

But this task is 
planning 


create “new which 
in no way the anuthesis of 
No doubt it is true that Labour need 
never face a future election with such a detailed 
catalogue of measures as was drawn up in very 
different circumstances for the 1945 election 
But the immediate problems of to-day are real. 
An adverse balance of payments will not become 
favourable merely because a Socialist replaces 


a non-Socialist at the Treasury. On the con 


trary it is the hard task of Socialists to devise 
Socialist remedies for the intractable problems 
which must confront this country under any sor! 
of Government. To accept, as Unknown 
Socialist may be taken to imply, that planning 
of this sort—as opposed to the long-term bluc 
print for the Socialist Commonwealth—cannot 
until Labour finds itself herded into 
unity within the confines of office, is to learn 
little from the wasted and internecine 
monihs following the 1950 election. The danger 
is that Labour will be hurled into power, unpre 
pared to furnish a new momentum to the 
rreasury and Foreign Office machines, disunited 
on its basic objectives, unready, and indeed unfit, 
to govern 


succeed 


Loo 


That is why the great debate must continue 
and that is why the “new faith” and the 
planning must march side by side. The alterna 
tive is a surrender by the Labour Party to non 
Socialists and an acceptance by Socialists of the 
permanent status of an idealistic minority of 
ethical do-gooders, unable to carry their Party 
with them and uncertain in any event how to 
implement their theories. 


Dilemma 
_ for’ Socialists 


Tu ideological battle about British Socialism 
is now fairly joined and gives promise of being 
a free-for-all. The New Fabian Essayists, com- 
péred by Mr. Crossman, the Fabian Lecturers 
and a hitherto unknown body called Socialist 
Union are all in it, so are all the reviewers, and a 
writer of middle-page articles in The Times— 
not to mention The Times leader-writer. Indeed 
everybody appears to be in it, from Mr. Attlee, 
who blessed the New Fabian Essayists, to Mr 
Bevan, who contributes a Fabian lecture as well 
as a book all on his own; and it is credibly re- 
ported that at least half a dozen ex-Cabinet 
Ministers, from Mr. Morrison and Mr. Gaits- 
kell to Mr. Harold Wilson, are busy writing 
books—-as Mr. Gordon Walker, in addition to 
Mr. Bevan, has already done. The Co-opera- 
tive Party is in it, with the policy statement 
which Co-operative Union discreetly 
pigeon-holed. Almost the only person who is 
out of it appears to be Professor Cole, of 
whom we know no more than that, having 
launched the New Fabian Essayists on their 
course, he misliked their seamanship and 
jumped overboard in mid-ocean and despair. 
We have described the battle as joined ; but 
in truth the combatants are fighting much less 
with one another than with their own pasts. 
They are trying to find out much less how to 
get what they want than what they do want. 
Above all, as Mr. Kingsley Martin pointed out 
in his Fabian lecture, they are debating with 
themselves the question whether what they 
really want is Socialism or only an ampler and 
better Welfare State, and even whether there 
is any real difference between the two. The 
spectacle of the Soviet Union has scared them 
into a doubt whether they would really wish to 


the 


The Nex 


see all the “ means of production, distribution 
and exchange” centralised in the hands of th« 
State, however formatly democratic the State 
might be. They have come to see that the 
nationalisation of key industries does not ol! 
itself make nearly as much difference as they 
expected either to the status of the workers co: 
cerned or their atutude their 
In addition to fearing totalitarianism, they fear 
the coming of what is called the “ managerial 
revolution’, even in its absence, as a nationa 
prospect of vast-scale organisation. Moreover, 
with all this goes a very real pride in the 
advances actually made towards a “national 
minimum of civilised life’—Beatrice Webb's 
favourite phrase for summing up the practical 
policy which she wished British Socialism to 
pursue. Add to this a feeling of surprise that 
so much has been accomplished without over 
throwing capitalism, and of wonder how man) 
people really want “ Socialism” if 
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towards 


LODS 


thev can 
have welfare and economic security without 1t 

Indeed, as most of the commentators 
pointed out, British Socialists 
swallowed Keynes whole and, wherea: 
want to believe that 
the concomitant: 
of capitalism, have gone over to the view that 
it is possible to correct the “contradictions o! 
capitalism” by applying the correct monetar\ 
and budgetary devices, so as to maintain full 
employment and find the resources needed fot 
the social services without being brought low 
by a fatlure of “business confidence.” Most 
of them quite fail to realise that Keynesian 
doctrine has never been really tested in prac 
tice, and are inclined to attribute to Labour’: 
application of it the high level of employment 
that existed since 1945—which 
truth been mainly due to conditions of world 
wide shortage resulting from the war. Or per 
haps it would be fairer to say that some of the 
disputants are at length beginning to havc 
doubts as they see the seller’s market disap 
pearing and the crisis of the balance of pay 
ments threatening to engulf the welfare service: 
and bringing down the standard of living 


havc 
have 
they 


and 


Most 


unemployment 


insecurity were necessary 


1as has in 


through sheer inability to afford enough im 
ported supplies. 


These doubts, however, are 
sull most reluctantly entertained ; for it is a 
great deal easier and less unpleasant to discuss 
the next steps m a triumphant advance than t 
consider the possibility of having to retreat 

The debate, even if questions of international 
politics are set aside (and can they be?) thus 
covers an exceedingly wide field. The New 
Fabian Essayists are still mainly concerned with 
the mechanisms for a further advance along the 
lines which have been followed since 1945, 
variants on the theme of nationalisation and 
plans for beginning to appropriate the capital, 
as well as surtax the incomes, of the 
The anonymous draftsmen of the 
Union, on the other hand, are much more con 
cerned with recalling the Labour and Socialist 
movement to the ethical values of its pioneers 
they let loose a great deal of eloquence on this 
theme, and much of it is cogent and even moving 
—but they do not say much about how it is to 
be done. Surely the plain truth is that it is no 
longer possible to be morally indignant with 
capitalism in the simple, emotional way in which 


with 


wealthy 
Socialist 
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Robert Blatchford and Keir Hardie and William 
Morris were indignant, because the facts that 
moved them most are no longer facts. But in 
default of this moral indignation, what driving 
force 1s there for the achievement of the “ class 
less society’ on which these pioneers set theit 
hopes? There is Communist determinism 
which can provide the inspiration of a sens¢ 
of historic mission; but all the present dispu 
tants this alternative and insist that 
Socialism, far from being inevitable, will come 
only if enough men strive manfully and skilfully 
lor it. Accordingly, some of the disputant 
come near to saying that the Welfare State, car- 
ried a bit farther, will be Socialism; while others, 
denying this, try to construct a ‘ model ” 
Socialism which seems to consist of a “ mixed 
economy” working under a system of general 
economic and social planning directed by a 
democratic State. 

These confusions cannot be resolved until 
the Labour Party, having achieved a further 
lease of power when the electors have got 
thoroughly sick of the Tories, has pertorce to 
make up its mind what to do. For assuredly 
the situation, when a new Labour Government 
takes office, will not be one in which it will be 
possible to mark time, as the party tried to do 
in 1950 and in 1951. A new Labour Govern 
ment will have to act decisively because, unless 
it wil! find itself sliding into uncon 
trollable inflation and quite unable to prevent 
either the spread of unempioyment or a sharp 
decline in the standards of life of its own sup 
porters. It may try out the Keynesian devices; 
but if they fail to work—as in an unfavourable 
world situation they certainly will—it will have 
to proceed to much more drastic measures. It 
will not of 
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reject 


“new 


i does, 


become a question, picking and 


but of the 
which are 


choosing what to nationalise next 
taking over of 


necessary industries 
failing to yield the required amounts of employ 
ment and production. Investment will have to 
ind channelled into the 
capable of providing more 
ind more supplies for home us¢ 
rationalised, whethei 
or not, and labour will have to be made 
hitt to where it is needed most. These thing 
will have conditions of national sol 
vencyv—or rather the only alternatives to a 
return to the old remedies of deflation and the 
bullying of the poor by their social betters. 

It will no doubt be objected that Labour will 
not know how to take the right steps unless it 
plans them carefully in advance. It will be 
irgued that Labour achieved what it did be 
tween 1945 and 1950 because it was working 
on plans made over many years, and that its 
policy petered out in 1950 because it had come 
to the end of them. It would, of course, be best 
Labour could now plan, with the assistance 
Fabian and other experts, the 
measures it means to introduce when it gets back 
But the unlikelihood of this being 
done is shown both by the diversity of the pro 
jects now under debate and the evident uncer- 
tainty of many of their sponsors and, even more, 
by the evident failure of any of the planners to 
face the plain realities of Great Britain’s inte: 
national position and prospects. It may indeed 
well be that, as things are, the moral uplilt ot 
the Socialist Union ts of more value than all the 
planning of the New Fabians, what 
British Sociahsm needs at the moment 1 
more a faith than a programme based on mis 
taken premises about Great Britain's intet 
national prospects UNKNOWN SOCIALISI 


be increased industri 


most ileable exports 
Wages will 
have to be 


trade union 


like it 


become 
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of its precise 


to powel! 


because 


even 


The American Witch-Hunt 


Me. Roosevett’s famous remar! that 
America had nothing to fear except fear itself is 
often quoted in the United States t 
Nothing more astonishes the European visitor 
the directions to public 
underground shelters in New York, the periodic 
\ir-raid practices; the awkward hush that maj 
tall over a dinner table if someone ventures a 
remark; the unhappy position of a 
Professor who is suspected of once having been 
issociated with someone who had 
document that was also signed by a Communist 
This, let us be clear, is in the background, not 
vn the surface of social life. On the surtace 
everything is normal except that the prosperity 
is fantastic, that, in short, America is the 
country in history to produce guns and butter 
simultaneously and in immense quantitie 

One result of this prosperity 1s to sever the 
which normally exists in a Western 
between manual and _ intellectual 
Democratic progress has usually been 
alliance. Worker 
struggled against intolerable conditions 
ventually obtained the right to torm 
in the struggle they have accepted the alliance 
ind often the leadership of middle-class liberals 
and who themselves 
primarily with the right to speak and write and 
as their conscience and inter 


day 


than evidence of fear- 


‘ subversive” 


signed a 


frst 


alliance 
democracy 
M ork ers 
have 
and 


the fruit of this 


UNIONS, 





socialists are concerned 


“sts dictat 


igitate 


To-day this alliance is broken because the work 
ing classes are for the moment substantially satis 
tied 
white-collared 


There are badly paid groups; there are 
workers who complain 
salaries have not kept pace with inflated prices; 


that 


Even 
so, some C.I.O. unions have mantully passed 


there is a disgraceful housing shortage 


resolutions protesting against grave intringe 
American rights, 
academic liberty. But by and large the powertul 
unions are conservative and not much concerned 
with preserving the Bill of Rights. Never belore 


has so large a proportion of the population had 


ments of — basic including 


1 chance of going to college, nor has anyone ever 
before imagined a day when so many working 
class families would have their own cars, retrig 
and television sets 

then that 


erators, washing machines 
What signs are 
in danger? The average 
Senator McCarthy is shooting wide that he 
has failed to unearth one Communist in the State 
Department where he declared he could name 
200. They notice that a paper like the N 
York Times will sometimes point to excesses in 
the witch-hunt, but 
shoulders : 
munists 


there liberty 1s 


citizen koows that 


ind 


they say, shrugging thet 
After all we are at 
aren't we? We any risks of 
leaving them in positions of importance, and if 
1 few innocent people suffer with the guilty, that 
can’t be helped. No use saving that McCarthy’ 


war with Com 


can’t run 








charges are ridi doubts 


about Hiss, there were none about Fuchs or any 
of the other Com 

In England it i 
Unit State 


Strange 


hard to remem that the 


believes itself at war, even if a 
China. In 
remote the pre 


to di 


and unfightable war, with 


this atmosphere few realise how 


sent witch-hunt is from any real eftort 


cover spies 


Che F.B.L. is specially equipped for 
dealing with espionage; certainly it knows better 
than to imagine that any spy would have joined 
any of the Attorney General's list of subversive 
organisations: the spy would not be trapped by 


a questionnaire; he would be a communicant as 


well as an ex-Communist; he would be more 
plausible and pious than McCarthy, more 
patriotic than MacArthur and more ready to 
testity than Budenz He would work very 
closely (and very safely) with the F.B.L., learning 
much to his advantage from the association and 


helping to defame liberals who are the natural 
enemies of Communism, as of all totalitarian 
creed 

The success of the ex-F.B.1. men who compiled 
Red Channels and who were responsible for the 
periodical Counter attack is well known. One 
or two notorious cases have informed the public 
which wished to be informed how the process 
worked. Details ot film stars, actors and 
have been deprived of their livelihoods 


by this smear technique can be found in a caretul 


how 


writer 


piece of research sponsored by the American 
Civil Liberties Union.* Frequently the news 
papers carry accounts of hearings betore the 
McCarran Committee, of Communists who are 


excused irom answering questions only by wn 


lect incriminating themselves by pleading the 
Amendment, which them 
ell-incrimination. Occasionally a sen 


First protect from 


ation 1s 


caused by a star like Lillian Hellman who had 


the courageous idea of offering to answer all 
questions relating to herself but refusing te 
inswer any which might incriminate others 


Owen Lattimore, who has now won an apology 


irom the State Department, has been criticised 
by some who call themselves liberal on the 
ground that to have fought back has deprived the 
academic world of the dubious distinction ef 
ilways remaining polite even when filth is 
thrown in its face. But these are the headlin 
examples which tell as little about what is really 
happening as the original dismissal of the ten 
Hollywood actors and writer The real 


day-by-day 
effect ol I 


pressure is a continuou iffair which 


ha the ewarding =m 


hocrity, 
cowardice, and sycophancy and silencing inde 
pendence and creative talent 

Let me give one example which happened t 
come my way An citizen) whe 
worked closely with the Administration during 
the war was recently asked 


course of | ctures 


American 


four 
for a thousand dollars 
to an institute of higher learning 


picased 


to deliver i 
week 
He accepted 
with the honour and the fee He re 
lourte 
was informed 


ceived a n-page questionnaire which, he 


must be 


completed in ery 
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presented in The Fe I , bran 
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detail before he could be allowed to give the 
lectures. There were about 800 questions. They 
included medical inquiries—I noted them down 
myscli~-about whether he had “ever had 
terrifying nightmares” or was addicted to bed- 
wetting! He was asked whether he had ever 
“received literature” from any of the Attorney 
General’s subversive organisations (it would 
indeed have been suspicious if he had not). 
Every possible detail of his public and private 
life, that of his father and mother, that of his 
wife and her father and mother had to be given. 
To complete this part of the questionnaire alone 
a, he said in his letter of refusal, would have taken 
a month’s research, The last question read: 
Are there any unfavourable incidents in your 
life not mentioned above which may be dis- 
covered in subsequent investigation, whether 
you were directly involved or not, which might 
require investigation? If so, describe. If not, 
answer “No,” 

He was informed that the correctness of his 
answers would be investigated. I should point 
out here that purges now go by perjury, and that 
to omit some “unfavourable” incident might 
well be accounted perjury. Supposing, for 
example, that he failed to give some details of 
his work in the New Deal? Would not that 
land him with a charge of perjury if President 
Truman's Administration should give way to one 
which regarded it as criminal (as many Repub- 
licans now apparently do) to have given aid to 
the Soviet Union in the last war? My friend, 
being a man of independence and integrity, re- 
fused to complete this preposterous question- 
naire and lost the job and the honorarium 
attached to it 

I have heard it argued that these things are 
not important since American democracy has 
never been tolerant and such hysterical periods 
have occurred in the past. The atmosphere in 
the Twenties, when Professor Chafee wrote his 
great book on free speech, was similar. I am 
not, however, consoled by this consideration, 
since the psychological background for witch- 
hunting will remain as long as the Cold War 
conunues. In the meantime, liberties which 
may be hard to win back are apparently being 
lost. Since Communists threaten the overthrow 


of the State, few people worried when ten lead- 
ing Communists were gaoled on the charge, not 
of any overt acts, but on the plea that their 


‘conspiracy to advocate Communist doctrine 
was itself an incitement to violence. American 
purges are not to be confused with those of the 
Soviet Union, since no one in America has been 
shot for heresy. But the principle which has 
shocked the Western world about Soviet trials 
appears to be also at work in the U.S. People 
are defamed or lose their jobs because they once 
held views or gave advice which some authority 
retrospectively considers mistaken. The with- 
drawal ot passports on purely political grounds 
is again a step in imitation of the Soviet 
Unjon. Distinguished scientists find themselves 
unable to attend scientific conlerences which, as 
one New York paper pointed out, may in future 
have to be held underground, where Com- 
munists will be able to work with greater safety! 

Most important of all, the effect of the witch- 
hunt is to produce ‘a general level of conformity, 
a new ofthodoxy from Which a man dissents at 
his economic peril,” From the point of view of 
big business this has the advantage that if there 


is a slump, there will be no effective advocacy of 
another New Deal. Leaders of the Republican 
Party still do not understand that Mr. Roosevelt 
and Maynard Keynes saved capitalism, and that 
no one will have so much cause to rejoice at 
the destruction of liberalism as the Communist 
Party. KINGSLEY MARTIN 


London Diary 


Sometuinc of the complexity of Anglo- 
American relations was surely displayed when 
Mr. Churchill read in the House of Commons 
on Tuesday a passage from Mr. Acheson’s 
speech, which he had explicitly stated to be “ off 
the record.” The explanation is that Mr. 
Acheson’s speech, made before a large gather- 
ing of M.P.s, leaked in both England and 
America. Both British and American papers 
were naturally anxious to record his admission 
that the British were not consulted (or in- 
formed) before the Yalu River bombing, and 
that they should have been. Enemies of the 
Administration in the United States immedi- 
ately attacked Mr. Acheson for his apology; 
in self-defence he released the verbatim of what 
was, in fact, his answer to a question. Mr. 
Churchill was, therefore, entitled to read this 
passage into Hansard. Since this one point in 
a lengthy address and discussion has been 
published, it would surely be better to release 
the whole thing. Another passage which I feel 
most strongly should be published verbatim 
is the answer Mr. Acheson gave to a further 
question about the State Department’s view of 
the proposal to return Formosa to Communist 
China and to accept Peking into the United 
Nations. I should like to know exactly what Mr. 
Acheson said. According to most reports he 
was bitterly and violently opposed to any idea 
of recognising Peking; this would be disappoint 
ing, in view of his clear statement at the begin- 
ning of 1950 about Peking’s right to Formosa. 


* * * 


When the Queen acceded to the throne last 
February, this journal suggested that the time 
had come to get rid of much stuffy ceremonial 
and to bring the whole institution of monarchy 
into line with modern ideas. Labour members 
of the Committee on the Civil List have now 
come to the same conclusion after examining 
the evidence. The Committee’s report, how- 
ever, suggests that the facts are still inade- 
quately known. Was the Committee properly 
informed about what part of the £475,000 
Civil List is really wanted for the Queen’s 
personal expenditure, and how much goes to 
presentations, garden parties and 
salaries of officials who might well be pensioned 
off 2? When we raised this point in February, 
some people suggested that any such change 
would destroy the symbolic value of the Crown. 
Precisely the opposite is the truth. I am not 
at all anxious to get rid of the lovely fairy-tale 
flavour of the Coronation, with its ginger-bread 
coach and wonderfully dressed footmen, 
obviously recently changed from lesser mam- 
mals by Cinderella’s fairy godmother. Nor 
would I get rid of the public ceremonial which 
brings the people to the Queen, when she opens 
Parliament, or attends functions enjoyed by 


levees, 
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thousands of persons. But much of thi: 
Buckingham Palace court protocol stuff is just 
a hangover from days when the monarchy was 
head of a small inbred aristrocracy. Those who, 
rightly, complain of the heavy burden now 
borne by royal personages, should want to abolish 
these very non-popular functions. 


* * * 


Both parties are to be congratulated on the 
settlement of the libel action brought by Lord 
Kemsley against Tribune. It will be remembered 
that Lord Kemsley took exception to a headline 
“Lower than Kemsley” which appeared above 
an arucle whose contents referred to the activi- 
ties of Lord Beaverbrook’s newspapers. Lord 
Kemsley complained that the headline suggested 
that his journalistic standards were low. The 
acuon was protracted by Lord Kemsley’s 
lawyers’ attempt to prevent Tribune from plead- 
ing “fair comment” (that is, that the article 
was true in fact and fair in comment) on the 
grounds that since the facts about Lord Kemsley 
were not given, comment about him could not 
be fair. This interlocutory argument was carried 
up to the House of Lords, where it was finally 
held that Tribune was entitled to plead “ fair 
comment”, partly on the ground that the fact 
about Lord Kemsley’s numerous newspaper: 
were available to all who cared to read them. It 
is clear that the House of Lords was very anxious 
not to restrict the scope of the plea of fair com 
ment because of its importance to the principle 
of free speech. An agreed statement 
lished last week in Tribune announces that 
Lord Kemsley has accepted an assurance 
that the defendants “never had the slightest 
intention of making any reflection upon 
Lord Kemsley personally. Their criticism was 
solely directed against the policy of the news 
papers in which he was interested Che de 
fendants regret the words used have been under 
stood as conveying a wider and personal impli 
cation.” It is certainly desirable that if indeed 
anyone did think that newspaper proprietors 
were personally responsible for everything in 
their newspapers, the error should be corrected 
I am also glad that the action has not proved, 
as some people feared, ruinous to Tribune; 
indeed, I hear that it may now be possible for 
Tribune to reappear as a regular weekly paper. 


pub 


. * * 


The Broadmoor Inquiry Committee has done 
an excellent job, Its recommendations are sen- 
sible, and its calm.and cogent argument is just 
what was needed at a moment when anger and 
alarm might have stampeded the authorities into 
foolish and reactionary changes. The danger 
was real. Public opinion was naturally horrified 
by the tragic circumstances of the escape, and 
it was understandable that local residents should 
be frightened into believing the surprising] 
bitter complaints about the adminrstration ot 
Broadmoor, some of them emanating from inside 
the institution itself. Under this tide of emotion 
much of the present Medical Superintendent's 
progressive work could have been swept away. 
The Commitiee’s report, accepted by the 
Minister of Health, tells the true story. Crit 
cisms of detail are made against the administra- 
uion at all levels and against the Board of Contro! 
itself. But'the system is vindicated: conditions 
appropriate to treasnent and cure are held not 
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to be incompatible with security. One of the 

shrewdest of the recommendations is that the 

Board ot Control should take steps to secure a 

better understanding of its policy by the staff 
* *. *. 

Oozing along the Holborn pavement on 
‘Wednesday morning, I was about to turn my 
Evening News into a fan when my eye caught 
in item that must have been cheering the boys 
down in the City. “£& Stronger,” ran the head- 
My spirits The despatch from 
New York appeared below. “ The € sterling 
advanced } of a cent to 278.75 cents on the 
New York money market yesterday.” 

* * *. 
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In New 
York, where it is correct to go about without a 
jacket in the summer, you should wear a straw hat 
up to, but not after, a fixed date. In England, 
coming to town in the Underground on a broiling 
morning this week, no one, man or woman, in 
my compartment had a hat at all. Not so many 
years ago the men would have been wearing top- 
pers. Even to-day I was the only man not wear- 
ing a thick suit and a tic. The women, on the 
other hand, who, when I was young, would 
have been wearing voluminous petticoats with 
heavy dresses draping their ankles, now weat 
cotton frocks and (judging, of course, by the 
advertisements) only the sheerest of nothingness 
underneath. I don’t really understand 
evolution. According to theorists, dress ts 
dictated partly by sex attraction and partly by 
climate, Why, in that case, are the women 
allowed to be comfortable and, I hold, 
more attractive than they used to be, while the 
men (myself excepted) remain 
ind repulsive? 
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War on Locusts 
[+ has 


least some people in onc 


taken Schistocerca gregaria, Forst, to make 
mall part of the world 
forget that 
Persia, where 


me to their senses and there is a 


id war on: to-day in neatly a 


quarter million acres are covered with the eg 
th Desert Locust, six American sp 
‘quipped airplanes, flown by Iranian 
U.S. pilots, 
similar aircraft, sent by Soviet Russia and piloted 


by Russians, in the 


d by 


witt ten 


I traine 


are closely co-operating 
combating, one 
the Middle East by an 
frontiers 
sector of the against 
India and Pakistan 
toargotten their bitter feud over 


front, 


on 
invasion ol irmy that re 
On tl 

“ flving 
have temporarily 


Kashmir 
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the 


cts neither nor 


ame Wat 
tomachs,’ 
ind have 


les, not only in order to save Persian crops bhi 


also to protect their Own countries ft 
i recent statement, O 


Agriculture 


mM invasic 

B. Lean, of the Food 
Organisation, explained 
present Desert Locust plague was “ typic 
eptional” in that it extends only over a 
proportion of the huge area that has b 
biblical times 
What is, 
with current swarm 

East Africa to the Middle Ea 

up from Somalia and the southern shore 

Gult of Aden to Arabia, covering o 800 mile 
in less than a 
tiving 4,000 miles 


ind several 


sinee 


century however, ren 


which the 


peed 


trom 


fortnight—with some sarm 


in four month 


It is only in the last twenty 


‘ntomologists have unravelled some of 


mysteries of the locust, its habits and behaviour 


Thus it was onlv discovered in the = early 


that 


grasshoppei 


fact the famuliar 
wd 
ind not a different specie 
Between plagues the Desert Locust 
an obscure solitary grasshopper over wide 
areas of Africa and the Middle East 
us such, occur only in a few localities 
alter an unusual sequence of 

While the outbreak 
and the African Migratory 


Thirties the locust is in 


who has developed eregarious 


migratory habits— 


iltogether! 
lives is 
The plagues, 
outbreak 
climatic 
areas of the Red 
Locust are 
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course of a pl 


w long at willl 


its peak of devastation, Ina the igue, 


swarms migrate trom country to country, trom 


continent to continent, following the rains and 


excessively hot, dry and cold regions. In 


the 
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evading 


each vear ot locust cevcele seasonal breeding 


takes 
the 
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reas usually after 
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over a huge pot “sta 
Audantc West 
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place in same general 


onset ot the rainy season 


“operating ’ ntial int 
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throughout the 
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hundred 
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tons of insecticides. At the same tune 


unending reports on Locust breeding, moveynents 


“ hopper . and swarm d amare to crops urtusual 


routine behaviour of the insects, etc., are pour 

the world—tor Souih and Cen- 
America as well as Last Asia have their own 
particular locust problems—into the Anti-Locust 
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During the past fifteen years there has been in- 
co-operation between 
threatened by the Desert Locust, and the 
collective efforts of British, French, Belgian, 
Italian, Portuguese and Arab scientists and field 
officers have not only resulted in immense strides 
forward in the knowledge of all aspects involved 
but has at last begun to bring 
i solution within reach. Men like Uvarov, Gunn, 
Zolotarevsky, Bredo, O. B. Lean, and others, are 
beginning to see the fruits of many years of 
patien. pioneering research, not only in the in- 
tensifying battle against Schistocerca gregaria but 
also in the international co-operation which they 
have battled for years to establish, often against 
heartbreaking odds created by nationalism, 
scientific sectarianism and local jealousies. 

In the present outbreak, F.A.O., the British 
Desert Locust Control and the U.S. Fourth Point 
Administration (assisting to the tune of $600,000) 
all 
five 


creasingly close all coun- 


tries 


locust control, 


and the governments of the affected countries 
Recently, the RAF. flew 

Micron power sprayers to badly infested Jordan 
at two days’ notice—a remarkable example of 
red-tape cutting which would have been unthink- 
able in peace-time only a few years ago. When 
last spring (and this year again) Iran sent out an 
SOS to a number of countries calling for assist- 
ance against the Desert Locust, the British, 
Americans, Russians, Indians and Pakistanis re- 
sponded within days, in a combined effort to save 


collaborate 


lives 
STEPHEN W. 


Death by Accident 


For the past quarter century we been 
killing an average of over six thousand of our 
fellow citizens on the roads of Britain every year, 
and injuring a hundred-and-eighty-thousand more. 
Seven million people have been killed or injured 
on our roads since 1900, and Dr. W. H. Glan- 
ville, the Road Research the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, 
estimates that on present form the chances of any 
one person being involved in a road accident 
during his life-time is as high as in five. 
The problem, of course, is not new. Over a 
thous were killed in British road 
accidents in and by 1930 the figure had 
reached seven thousand—a total which has since 
been exceeded only once in peace-time, in 1934, 
The 1930 figure seems to have shaken us into a 
serious realisation that Road Safety, or the absence 
of it, constitutes a major social problem, and 
since that year there has been a succession of 
measures, culminating in last November's “Zebra” 
scheme, directed to its soluuion, 

How far have these various efforts succeeded 
in reducing the accident rate? Unfortunately, 
not very much; the statistics have shown litte 
improvement since 193). Even so, the periods 
of slight improvement are worth studying in the 
hope of finding a good reason for them. The 
tirst was the * Belisha’’ period before the war. 
Taking the year 1934 as having an accident index 
of 100, the figures for the next few years were 
96 in 1935, and 98 in each of the following three 
This may seem a slight improvement 
but Mr. Hore-Belisha’s general claim 
seem to be justified—that the casualty 
halted during a period when more 


food and, ultimately, 


POLLAK 


have 


Director ot for 
one 


people 
1909, 


and 


years. 
indeed, 
would 
rate was 
3” Whe > ; 
vehicles than ever were entering the roads of 
Britain. Presumably this was due to a combination 
of propaganda, pedestrian crossings, and Driving 
Tests, though it is clearly impossible to appor- 
tion the result fairly between these devices. 


Omitung the 
rate 


war years—when the casualty 
because of the black-out—we 
find an inevitable improvement during the years 
of petrol rationing ; 1949, for instance, produced 
only 180,000 casualties of all kinds, whereas 
the figure for 1938 had been 230,000. The end 
of petrol rationing was followed by the expected 
increase in casualties, but the first post-war year 
of unrationed petrol showed a drop of 28 per cent. 
in deaths, and of 9 per cent. in injuries on the 
last parallel pre-war period. Again, why? Partly, 
one guesses, because cars which had been 
laid up were entering the roads fairly slowly, 
but partly also because of renewed propaganda 
—this was a time of intensive campaigning by 
the Royal Society for the Prevention of Accidents, 
including six months of its 1950 Children’s 
Safety Campaign. In 1950 fewer children were 
killed on the roads than in any single year of the 
past quarter century. 

The “ Zebra’? scheme was introduced at the 
end of last October, and the month of November 
showed a disturbing rise in the casualty list; 
December, the second month of the experiment, 
was the worst December for a decade. But then 
November and December are traditionally bad 
months, when the weather alone could be held 
responsible for fluctuations one way or the 
other ; and it is only fair to add that in many 
places, especially in the cities, the “ Zebra” 
experiment was in fact followed by a marked 
improvement. In St. Pancras, for instance, 
pedestrians had formed 63.7 per cent, of the road 
casualties in November and December 1950 ; 
in the same months of last year this figure had 
dropped to 51.2 per cent. Moreover a general 
improvement has been noticed in the first few 
months of 1952; it may be due to the “ Zebra’ 
scheme or, maybe, quite simply, to good weather 


rose sharply 


The one observation which can be made with 
confidence is that Propaganda has proved itself 
to be the greatest single influence in encouraging 
road safety. The periods of improvement have 
always been those of intensive publicity, and it 
may be significant that the war years were not 
only years without lighting ; they were also years 
in which road safety propaganda was reduced 
toa minimum. Experiments at the Road Research 
Laboratory have proved the point empirically ; 
in certain tested road safety propaganda 
was immediately followed by a reduced casualty 
rate, and the improvement continued for some 
time after the cessation of the propaganda. 
One reason for this, no doubt, is that children, 
the section of the community most open to 
direct propaganda, have always suffered more 
than their fair share of pedestrian casualties. 
The number of children aged fourteen or under 
is about a fifth of the population, but this age- 
group has tended to suffer about a third of the 
pedestrian deaths ; and if we take the proportion 
of children in the “ slightly injured’ category, 
we find they are nearer a half than a third of the 
total. These figures would seem to justify a 
considerable amount of road safety publicity 
in the schools ; they would also indicate the value 
of pedestrian crossings outside school play- 
grounds, and would seem to support the criucisms 
of those who have protested that one result of the 
* Zebra ’’ scheme was the quite arbitrary reduction 
in the number of such crossings. 

Propaganda first ; then, surely, a concentration 
on pedestrian crossings-—and not only for children. 
For pedestrians form abouy a third of those 
killed and injured in ‘accidents of all kinds, and 
nearly half thé umber of deaths. For this reason, 
the “ Zebra’ Schéine, in giving to pedestrian 
priority the force of law on uncontrolled crossings, 
Unfortunately the soundness 


areas 


is on sound ground. 
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of its initial principle has largely been vitiated 
by the curious decision to reduce the number 
of exisung crossings by two-thirds. * Zebra ”’ 
crossings are now so far apart that pedestrians 
can hardly be expected to make the detour which 
is sometimes necessary for their own 
The lighting of “Zebra” crossings 
admirable and necessary reform, but it does not 
solve this particular dilemma : and it is at least 
arguable that the money to be spent on lighting 
might be spent more profitably in increasing the 
number of crossings—lit or not. 

What of the motor vehicle driver? Many of 
our efforts have been directed at him-——Driving 
Tests, the Highway Code and so on. But the 
fact is that only about a quarter of our road 
accidents are officially blamed on drivers, who are, 
apparently, more careful than many of us imagine. 
A recent attempt to stimulate increased care 
among motor drivers was the plan of Mr. Edward 
Terrell, the Recorder of Newbury. His main 
point was to give the force of law to some of the 
rules in the Highway Code, but he suffered a 
rough handling from the Report of the Road 
Safety Committee, published a few weeks ago. 
The crux of the Committee’s rejection of his plan 
lies in the belief that the law would 
able to define accurately the vague terms which 
would be bound to arise in any litigation. This 
Report, the latest attempt to tackle the problem of 
road safety, recommends the publication of a new 
Highway Code, much less “ generally unattractive 
and confusing ”’ than the present one. This is a 
fair point, largely thrown away by the accompany- 
ing proposal that the new Code should not, 
like the old one, be issued free to householders, 
but should be made available (a) to applicants 
for driving licences, (b) authorities for 
tree issue on demand for a period of a vear, 
c) for free distribution by road users’ associations, 
and (d) through H.M. Stationery Office for a 
penny. This, it seems would ensure 
of the Code would reach those who are 
professionally interested or already converted. 
Granted the efficacy of propaganda, the 
a new Highway Code is a sensible idea- 
it reaches everybody. 

When everything has been done that can be 
done easily, we are still left with a few unpalatable 
truths : that about one accident in six is directly 
attributed to the weather—a genuine 
in fact; that 


Saict\ 


1S an 


never be 


local 


that copies 


either 


issuc of 


provided 


“accident 
our post-war roads badly 
maintenance ; that our are old and 
from a scarcity of replacements ; that all our 
proposals road safety cost money. Road 
like everything else, must find its place in 
the current hst of Treasury priorities. 
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So I wake not at dawn nor mid-day, 


neither Van 
ist Sec 


picture on the facing wall that is 
Gogh's Sunflowers nor “ When Did You L: 
Your Father?” I take my bath, not down the 
street with a woman to scrub my back, then have 
breakfast, neither roast beef nor raw fish no: 
half-bottle of champagne with no cigar to follow 
And while I eat, I read the morning-papers 
try as I may, the ads cannot but swim ink 
There are letters to write, not 
ready-ruled lines nor with my nanx 
blue across the left-hand corner a 
So-and-so,” I cannot but begin, nor may I end as 
their obedient servant nor asking them to a 
the expression of my sincerest sentiments 
Now for an hour on the new novel that may not 
nouvelle of between twenty- and 
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swirl of 
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cept 


be a thirty- 
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COPPER 


Age? to iron, copper is the most useful metal 


in the world today. Millions of miles of 


copper wire and cable carry the electricity that 
drives motors and transmits messages from one 
end of the earth to the other. It ts made into 
fireboxes for ratlway engines and, alloyed with 
zinc or nickel, into condenser 


tubes for steam 


generators in power houses and ships. Alloyed 


with zine, copper forms brass, which has a 


thousand uses from curtain rails to cartridge 
Alloyed with tin, copper becomes 
bronze, 


the alloy that makes springs, 


statues and heavy duty bearings. 


Copper was the first metal used by primitive 


man as he emerged from the Stone Age. When 


the Romans came (to Britain, copper was already 


being widely used in the form of bronze 


Mining and smelting were being carried out in 


Cumberland, Anglesey and North Wales. Today 


most of the 


world’s copper ore is mined in 


Africa and the Americas. LC... which ts the 


largest producer of wrought non-ferrous metals 


in the British Empire, manufactures 


Vasl 


quantitics of Copper and copper alloys 
in forms varying from printing rollers 


{oO COINS 














10 is 
thousand words, for that 1s an uneconomic length, 
and the muse must wait on the publisher. How 
fortunate, I think as I write, that this is no war 
novel and so no need to write ! 

the symbol means the word and the 
the mind, to see 


for though 
word forms 
in the specific arrangement ot 
type the hiatus implies would shock, appal, cor- 
rupt. How lucky I live in these enlightened umes, 
I tell myself, and can write down with 
never a second thought until IJ sell the film rights 
spoken, the 


‘damn” 


and learn that, 


expression 1s 


inadmissible 
Now to 
though the day i 


lo make 


dress town, not in a swimsuit, 
skin 
though 
purple or blue or green, lips crimson or scarlet or 
Three to 
wwohill but not in hizyh-heeled 
in Bond Street, so a taxi, 


hort 


hot, and not, O not in my 


up face, eyelids not yellow 


fuchsia b i ear mules 
town, walk de 


shoe no brogues 


not orange 
a nice 
and 

walk from my home 


a bus, a car, though a 


not by-pass ‘Tudor, not a modern fiat on a main 


road—to any of them. “ How do you do?” says my 
acquaintance on t 
“Pleased to 
‘Tube, I 
there, as I come 
but I miss it tor i 
knock over that old 
but look at the 
and appalled as I read of 
and find elf 
ubiquitous “ You 


At the hairdresser they sugge 


he hill, and I can neither reply 
“Nicely, thanks.” 
quickest after all, and 
stairs, is 


meet you,” 


will | 


down t 


nor 
decide, ¢ 


he the very train 


would never occur to me t 


woman in my way 

hocked, « 
hubby and the 
addressed by the 


So apain 
I cannot 


tas, 


rrupt¢ d 
kiddies 
my admonitory 


t neither singeing 


nor a Marcel wave, and I need not explain that I 


finger-nails cul squs 


else they 


don’t want my 
lips And 
cant imagine, for this ts 
unthinkeble t 
thing should be 
So I go to the restaur 
nack-bar, I meet my ind and we don’t 
pick a table but wait to be shown. “Will I 
a drink?” he asks, ning port or coca-cola, 
nor gin-mixed-with-whiskey 
hock; “Will T choose 
like Miss Matty’s tf 
first 
or hke sparkling burgundy or look at 
Now IT may 


at the palais de danse, 


what mit 
shion 
wos a them 


that 


other this very 
int, n 

where hust 
have 
not mea 
madeira-with 


I don’t, 


irmer-ftriend, take my puddiny 


no. 


my lunch?” and 
I don’t scrape the plates or stack the disnx 
the bill 
amuse myself, but not with a pick 
up and not (except for an 
at the amusement arcade, and not to play 
hide-and-seek. I Duy 
gloves lo go « , but 


Dor 


arucle 
hopscotch or will po and 


some ver, not under, my rings 
they will not bargain in the department store 

t Vhrough = the 
children’s department, where none of the little 


sets 


will the salesgirl wear = scarl 


none of 


and 
I like that 


ind tell her so, 


girls 4s nylons 
the little 
woman’s hat, but I'd never go 
more than I'd tell the 
no alcohol permissible at 
isn't 


trying on cor or 


boys wears long, long curl: 


up 


any friend I meet for tea, 


this hour, that 


really her colour There are some 


one just can’t sav 
k Back on the 
an hour and no chance of not !ooking at the 
‘there they 


bus at not more than thirty miles 


ids, lor 
inside and out and never 
tor 


Somebody 


are, 


bus on the streets a different colour, a com 


petinve tare treads on my toot but 
I mustn't cry, and I raustn’t lose my temper with 
the fool who doesn’t know the way to the polling 
Nor can I cast my 


or a Syndicalist 


booth vote for an Anarchist 


or a Radical or even a l iberal, 
since this time there just doc 
At last 


centre 


nt happen to be onc 


thankfully home, not to sink ont 


three Suite he 


knok For 


there’s soup not drunk out of the bow! and chicke: 


couch of a piece nor 


cushiony velvet of a seticc dinner 


not gnawed between the fingers and asparagus not 
eaten with a knife and fork but the greasy fingers 
wiped on the napkin-not-serviette 


never com- 


pletely unfolded. Then, while I drink not cocoa 
but coffee and not out of a bottle, not to listen to 
the Palm Court Orchestra playing an arrangement 
of “Rustle of Spring.” And at last bed, not 
between purple sheets nor on a feather matires 


to 


hstening to the airplane droning overhead, and 
reflecting proudly that if one day it should bring 
not transport but death, there is nothing else that 
they) could died for but 
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A Touch of the Sun 


I AM told began the informed voic« 
at that moment the “Z” bus arrived, and we i: 
the Wimbledon, I 
un and tennis we were trying io 
world in which 


I (though have 


liberty 


never 


queue-pen, leaving 
Sull dazzled by 


get 


moved t 


used to a we werent 
begging bears, swivelling the head from right 
left, left to right 

It is a when you 
encountered it for a few years, this hypnotism of 
tennis. Brought up as a cricketer, I take a natur 
ally view of games: 


the pause, the Pateresque devotion to style, the 


strange sensation, haven't 


lazy elegance and distance 
strolling in, out, and about, time counted in hou 

in days, in intervals during which the play may 
these I tend to assume 
when I or others go into white Tennis, from this 
Iti 
woman to woman; it can’t take 
the the 
down an endless vy 


be criticised and forgotten 


point of view, 1s shocking hemmed in, man 
To 


it labours 


man or walk 


clash of. dissimil 


point; 
brought 


to 


iniation ¢ 


and either-or: in fact rama but a dial 


Terse, thrilling, 


venture: a sh 


and (dare 
Nc 


will ever, nimbly or portentously, 


gloriously certain, 


ide monotonous 


Geus ¢ 
machina oract 
lowered. Unless weatherwise. ( 


his crane to be 
t the ¢ 


that afternoon entre Court’s tarpaulins were 


But would the halcyon 
fade 


we 


tght-rolled weather last 


Like heat-wav champion quickly 


et another game which English have 
back 
The ingenious Major Wingfield wh 
in 1874 patented his 
court” 


l awn 


sent bumbling into the void, to welcome 
jet-engined 
“new and improved portable 
and three years later succeeded in adding 
to other attractions 
Wimbledon Croquet Club, ought to be statued at 
the hat off. It is an affai 
now the others If the 
not often ourselves—snatch a point or 

feel bucked, What 
the green grass, the cries of 
the 
that has taken the place of gentlemanliness 


Pennis the of the 


main entrance with his 

between Americans and 
others 
rarely sull 


promotion, we 


most ours * love 
rather devastating correctitude 


Mar 


peen 


and “ deuce, : 


nerisms (what time ts there for them?) have 


ironed Out; mood, in the close-up, is so curbed 


that if to-day a player were to 
racquet, all Wimbledon would go 
of snapped 

Phe 


truc 


tands 


trings 


crowd 1s almost too well-behaved to | 


It (or the gallery part of it) queues all night, 
all 
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handclaps, has ke 


day in the sun, applauds with mild 


mnt no vocabulary of 
Should some 


after 


encourare 
from Nep 
what 


himself to forty winks (as 


ment or abusc Visitor 


tune, presumably tenn 


all about, 
ently did at 1 


inquiring 
ctle 
ast one gentleman the other week 
there will be damaging letters in the press 

which I had 
had determined 


ke c Pp my mouth 


letter, read on 
at all 


es open 


such my 


Wimbledon, me 
shut and my ey 
the afternoon wore on with a succession of adroit 
tense, perfectly conducted duels, and the hot 
up from chin, I 
thinking hope, outwardly 
bit 
San 


sun 


my knees to my couldn't 


while, I 


crept 
hel 
my 


doing 


as a tennis-watcher—ot pelota matches 


in Sebasuan <A hard angry echoing game, 


The 


neither so 


July 5 
varied nor so agreeably stylish as 
muscular, dramatic, exclusively male 
Partucularly the bookies haunted me There they 
would stand in a row looking up at the boxes and 
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tennis 


galleries that line one side of the court, miming 


cajoling, singing out odds, adeptly flinging and 


catching the htde wooden ball in which a bet is 


contained Sometimes, when the rallies were 


ding-dong, the market chorus would die awa\ 


would reach a crescendo inciting t& 


{ 


ind 


somelt 
both 


luricu 


mes it 
‘tors players; more 
grow the 
the rivalry 


Wimbledon sun had reached my n 


spect anc More 
harsh clack of 


ol 


would 
against odds 


The 


In one 


tone, 


court 
the 


a gentle ripple of applause reac! 
u ( 
lor 


the crowd has been ret 
Mi 

* had lent feeling t 
Patty 
hadn't 
arrival ¢ 


back on 


ver nound 


too vigorously Little 


supporung 


angled cry of “ Budge! 


untheatrical decline of we hadn't 


we hadnt betted, we waved or leapt u 


except for the f{ the Duches 


Mmiorta 


Kent 


we 4 
or famted—two hundred of us 


had it unce 


it least 


the 


the Gay 


repeat informe 
i 


and petrol is stron 


and across the way, amazingly 


ambling at golf by a lake—golf! 
that the Queen is making 
the are they 


Already 


beginning 


Phisde; who 


Who indeed? 


we are 


loves and deuce 


Mr. Han’s Funeral 


Tu Mavor 


Af 
Vaontesquicu of 


Pingst 
the 
whether it we 
he had. 


China he 


ol 


even i 


part « 


Provincial Governor, a War Lord 


in our was appointed 
“ itl i } i! 
The Mayor 


ition of responsibilit 


larly unsavoury 
m™ 
Civil 


rinciple that 


reputation 


risen to a 


vincial Service he had 


he 


once 
advanced his 
the Pr 
he 


Own 


advancing those ot vIn 


r 
t 
I 


hel« 
He 


judged law 


ike an Angevin monarch 
ol 


administered 


i powers government 


law he P 

found guilty 
a member oi 
used to meet 
OCcCcasio! we 1K wa4»re 


ever came to democra alter 


rhe notables would discu 
and the Mavor 
which 
of the 


village 


the locality would ott 


oblems were troubling ll 


secret contempt m 


Cenu 


encountered in 


which he held the 


Government and t dif ti tt 


circumventing 
Chungking which reached 
He despised 


West China 


from 
to time the 
had invaded 
oO mune unk 
foreigners 


Phe « 


Burma 


! , 
icepy ¢ 


the 


from a 


ol 
Pingshan 


> 
onstruction Ri 
isformed 
ongested ty 


pas 


into a busy and « ansport 
sed through Ca 


the Chine 


lorries would 


lorries 


voys ol 


ecious to Interne! 


top 


cargoes 


their pr 


Perched on of the cling 
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their har, 
At last 


the 


“yellow fish” (hitch-hikers), 
and clothes impregnated with dust. 
why the British Army described 
colour of its untiorm by the Hindi word for dust 

One of the Mayor's special problems was that 


weary 
Cats 


I knew 


of billeting the soldiers who straggled through 
Hardly a day 


irriving 


Pingshan in an endless 
passed column of 
Che officers would proceed at once to the Mayor's 


stream 
without a soldiers 
residence where, over cups of crude potato win 
they would the billeting 
While all this went on the 
by the roadside, 
make 
which lurked in the seams 

Xt one time the Mayor had habitually billeted 
the soldiers in the chapel, but after his 
Christianity he 
Chu that this wa 
ing The Mayor had not 
at first. Surely, he said, the 
differently 
That's just 


discuss arrangements 
quat 


cotton 


soldiers would 
thin 
tiny 


remove  thetr 


trousers and war on the creatures 


COnVve:r 
convinced by 
proceed 
thi 
the 


had been 


won TO 
Pastor an unseemly 
been able tw see 
soldiers treat 


chapel no trom a Chinese temple 


the trouble,” replied Pastor Chu 
So the Mavor had devised other arrangements 
wad there were few buildings in Pingshan which 
ommandecred 
it would be 
but the 


orm me of 


vere not irom tume to time 


Occasionally the turn of our garage 


md go-down, Mavor always came per 


sonally to in and to 
*xplain that uw was in the interests of the United 
Nations that I should 


i point of sweeping the buildings 


his decision 


ayree without demur | 


nack myselt 


in full view of the invading horde in the hop 


that it might induce an attitude of cleantiness 
Phe fact that IT would spend the evening with 
the soldiers was regarded by the Mayor as hight 


UspPicrous But they were fascinalinyg Occasion 


{ would learn trom the soldiers the quaint bal 


thout kings and batties and dragons ard 


lads 


ilhcnt love of long ago, or perhaps some new 
ingled and derogatory piece about the Japanese 
army which was seemingly composed entirely of 
Then IT would 


*O Sole Mio” 


‘erm all 


persons born out of wedlock 
regale them with Western songs 
w “Men of Harlech” or “ Bless 
would the piece de res 
portable gramophone looted ent 
ivr 


presented to 


save to the last isiance, ; 
battered 
eat trom Burma 


tall 


ingly by Wang during the rets 


ind me to console me toc the 


Hong Kong 
It is the day 


,avor 


death that the 


ifter Mr. Han’s 


ime to sec me m great excitement 


come, he intimated, on an unusual mission 


greatly appreciated, and indeed ich un 


4, the triendly spirit which I had 
d My 
individuals 


was an cxample mot 
but to nation But 
Pingshan. Mr. Ha: 

! iocal manag 

and ¢ 


had passed away 


conduct 


mie to 
loves 
val ‘I 


stratior 


ransportation 
\dmin y 
ic funeral for the lote Mr. H 
ifiect 


tians ureat 


roads, could the tuner 
mers yarage ? 
onds to adjust 
ramadly of 
which 
feebk awuswer, then 


dghat the Ma 
What 


ind not 
>on the table 
randed hin 
with ere 
wet 


the 
the “ren 


honoured I ey 
im this intimate way with 
Mr. Han. When 


At midday 


would 


the day after to-morrow 


he M ivor 


T 


He 


always 


1ony 


I should explain that our garage was a simple 


oblong building, open along one side, and divided 
I went there in the afternoon of 
the funeral to observe the proceedings. What I 
mortal remains of Mr. Han 
a crude chest in the left-hand bay. In 
i trestle table on which lay 
behind it three 
vy which he 


into three bays 


assumed were the 
were in 
\ 


the centre bay wa 


in assortment of sat 
monks 
was reading from a tattered book 
A stick © 
tast asicep in his chair. In the right-hand bay an 


objects; 


one intoning a mournful son 
another waving 
incense from side to side, and a third 
orchestra plaved trenziedly on a varicty of pet 
cymbals, a 
In 


and 
din 


sion sastruments—drums, bells, 
triangle, a rattle, and a sort of glockenspiel 
the three paper 


models of things Han might nee 


cu 


were 
Mr 


1 pagoda tor him to live tn, a 


fromt of bays some 


bambo 
hi ew existence 
buitalo to ride on, food to cat, and moncy to pur 
hase anything which his relatives might have 


waving 
him 


rgotten. As [ approached, the incense 
weke his sleeping colleague and 

me I asked obvious 
tbout the ritual, but the monk knew 


the than he did 


monk sent 


welcome the questions 


more about 


outward and visible sign ibout 


the inward and spiritual grace. I maquired the 


name of this religion Chinese religion” was 
his laconic answet 

They must have worked the orchestra in shifts, 
noise continued throughout the 


ind the next might. I 


for the tvmpant 


nizht, and the next day, 


A convoy of trucks 
ind ul 


was beginning to get anxious 

Front any 
ential to clear the garage belore they 
vent to the Mayor Th 


ihove their deserts 


wus due trom the day, was 
rived 
foreigners, I said, had 
been honoured Our 
not worthy of the compliment the lat: 
Han was paying us We would eve 

with gratitude the had 


One could bui hope Mr. Han’s funeral would last 


zarage 
Mr 


remember 


was 


distinction we acquired 


hes a 
CRAVEN 
TOBACCO 


Here’s tobacco that scores ‘all round 


i 4 ‘ 
NICKEL your first 


pape of CRAVE 


ou why men who demand a fu 
noke ail top value for money are (att 

ful to this tine tobacco year in and y 

out. Such fragrance and flavour 


ool, slow smoking. 


CuOOSE FROM 
THREE FINE BLENDS 


1 thousand years. Sime this was impossible, 


could I be informed when it would end? 


Mavor In 


however, 


Certainly, said the about a week or 


ten days’ ume 


In my anxicty predicament I 
the courteou 
nded It 
should end the 
The Mayor 
im inadequate funeral might prejudice Mr 
I decided to press my 
Mavor saw that I 


was a theol zt al 


to explain m 
which the 
that they 


language 
essential 


said turmnly 


forgot to use 


occasion dem was 


ceremony at once, I 


informed me this was impossible 


Han's 
chances of eternal bliss 
umd when the 


told 
rdnmuni 


mundane request, 


meant business he me i 


rather than an trative gu ind Ww 


abbot 


tion, 
would consult the local 
As we 
plannet my campaign, I 
the late Mr. Elan 
magnificent tuncral must be planned, w 
Mr Chere should be 
ston ot late Mr. Han would travel 
ond the heads of 
third the paper 
Han might require 
orchestra 
titth 


CONVOY We Wel 


proceeded to the home, I 
would remind hum of 


A truly 
rthy ot 


great love of the road 


Ilan's devotion 
Uhe 


first, then in the se 


1 proces 
horrice 
m th ivi 


the ind bamboo 
Mr 


the 


Pingshan, in 


objects which hereafter, 
supplemented by my 


I hoped there would 


m the fourth 
ind in the 
the e¢ expecting 
Han’s relatives What 


there be to a lite 


gramophone, 
be five lorries im 


Mr 


could 


would travel more 


fitting end devoted ta 
ind torres ? 

had 
ral 


oration mito whi 


road 
never before seen such a 
The Mayer delivered 
h his 
did not obtrude unduly Ih 
the loreigners, the forcigners were 
Mavor, the Mayor 
Han thanked the 
for the chou 
Sypney D 


Pingshan mag 


nificeni tune i funeral 
new-found Christian prin 
ciple ibbot con 
gcatulated 
condoled wit 


ibbou. W 


grateful to the 
Mes. Han, and Murs 
even provided a jeep 
Batley 


FOR MEN WHO KNOW GOOD TOBACCOS 





The Arts and 


THE BIENNALE 
Tr 
Tin Biennale at Venice contains about twenty 
pavilions. Some of these are taken up by historical 
exhibitions --Goyas:_Soutine, the paintings of 
the Divisionists, the Charell collection of Lautrec 
prints—and others by retrospective exhibitions 
ot the work of established, contemporary artists 
Leger (who comes out very well indeed), Duty, 
Marini, Sutherland and so on. The majority of 
the galleries, however, are filled with thousands 
of works by several hundred lesser-known or 
younger painters from nearly thirty different 
countric These are extremely revealing because 
they give a general view of what is happening 
to the acknowledged art of the Western world 
and suggest what developments are likeiy to take 
place. 

Among paintings I am 
the most significant are those 
Italian Social Realists. Their 
to be important for both a negative and a positive 
reason. The negative reason is simply that almost 
all the others appear pointless. That may sound 
dramatic a generalisation. There are, of 
course, individual works of talent. Yet if one 
considers them en masse and if, as is natural in 
Venice, one takes an historical view, it becomes 
obvious how aimless and automatic most of them 
are. One's impression in gallery after gallery is of 
fragmentary pictures somehow produced by 
gucsswork—based on vague memories of the 
masterpieces of the last seventy vears. 

An apologist might argue that it is unfair to 
expect more than a dozen first-rate paintings even 
amongst sO many. But the point is the particular 
way in which these works are bad. It is not that 
they are clumsy or provincial or over-ambitious : 
but the exact opposite, that they are over-general- 
ised and negative. Studying them end trying to 
the situation as a whole, one realises that the 
gause of this is omething that has been pointed 
@urt so often that it is paradoxically easy to torget 
i1t—the failure of contemporary artists to com- 
municate on any but a very specialised level 
During the thirty vears around the the 
century when revolutionary were 
being made, this mattered far less than it 
to-day in a period of consolidation, a period when 
those discover must be absorbed and applied 
in particular situations 

Crudely speaking, the failure to 
has had three It has encouraged exces 
introspection ; it has led to 
importance of content ; and, me 
it has robbed the artist of the 
which should take 
and his public It is 
which produces a style and a tradituon—inevitably 
attached to a particular place. One of the most 
depressing aspects of the works I am discussing 
1s their lack of national or local character. There 
are Yugoslav Dufys, Canadian Miros, Cuban 
Mondrians, all working in their own § 
yet all subsenbing diffused international 
style, which can ne more produce a tradition of 
art than Esperanto can produce a 
literature. 

Against a background, the Italian Social 
Realist painting: outstanding hey have 
clearly been painted with a real desire to communi- 
with a spe but wide public; they are 
introspective ; they concerned with 
at least in terms of subject 
matter) closely with local situations 
But having and having emphasised 
the feeling of relief with which one comes upon 
them—the relief of receiving a straight answer 
among thousands of polite evasions—one must 
add that, as paintings, the majority of them are 
very disappointing. Yet I believe their failure may 
also suggest a positive reason for thinking them 
important. The problems they raise are too large 
for any easy or quick solution 

There are the purely painterly problems : 
the problem of managing a composition which 


convinced that 
by the young 
work seems to me 


these 


too 


see 


turn of 
discoverie 


does 


communicate 
re sult SIV¢E 
the denial of the 
stimportant of all, 
tof natural 


bene the 


interaction place betyween 


himselt this interaction 


COUNTIIC 


to a 
tradition of 


such 
are 
cate hie 
not 
content and they are 


are 


connected 


said this, 


Entertainment 


includes more than a couple of figures, of articu- 
lating limbs in complicated rather than stylised 
poses, of finding a suitable way of interpreting 
new cars, telephones, aeroplanes, etc. 
There is also the more fundamental problem of 
investing the scene depicted with genuine emotion 
an emotion which can be broadly shared but 
which does not simply rely on the ready-made 
political appeal of certain symbolic objects such 
as working-class caps, red flags, shovels and 
hammers. And of course there is the full human 
problem implicit in the very idea of Realism 
Realism is not a manner but an approach and an 
aim. ‘The Realist is not concerned with presenting 
facts for their own but with proving 
objective reality of conclusions which can _ be 
drawn from them 

Although all these problems are complicated, 
there is naturally no particular virtue in failing 
to solve them. The point I want to make is that a 
movement is only potentially capable of develop- 
ment if it raises more worthwhile problems than 
it can What makes majority of the 
other paintings so feeble, is that, if one accepts 
them at all, they raise so few. 

Finally, all that I have said is 
But it is, 1 think, made rather less so by 
remarkably successful painting by Renato Guttuso. 
A battle-scene of Garibaldi and his Thousand 
fighting their way into Palermo—Guttuso is a 
Sicilian—it contains more than thirty figures, 
seven of whom are life-size. It is not, however, 
its scale which makes it so impressive, but rather 
its simultaneous complexity and unity in relation 
to all the problems I have mentioned. The 
composition, which is based on the conflict of 
red and blue uniforms against a brown-green 
background, is immediately strong and clear 
but at the same time never steamrollers the charac- 
ter out of individual passages—a straining horse's 
head, an upturned basket of fruit, the hands « 
a fallen 


objects- 


sake, the 


solve. the 


theoretical 


one 


soldier, the creases formed across a 

y an arm being raised to brandish a swoi 
Phe simplifications of drawing (deriving from 
Cubism always used to clarify the action and 
within their context—never 
to remove them trom their context by 
Lhe rich paint is an expre: f the 
vigour ot the whole conception, not simply a 
means of exploiting texture. The same | 
has also been kept in terms of the subject matter 
It is hist without being a period 
piece. It is moving not because of the red shirt 
or the flag, but rather because Guttuso has mac 
the Phousand’s own conviction 
Naturally it ha it faults 
the drawing falters ; 
the figures and 
the sky is a little 
remains 


are 
perspective in order 
stvlisation, 


direct, | 


} 
alance 


rical scene 


convincing 
In a fe 
the ‘* ground-plan ot 
horses is sometimes illogic: 
like a backcloth. But the 1 
~that, in every sense, it is a paintings 
connects instead of isolates 

JOHN BERGER 


place 


fact 


whicl 


THE CYCLONE 


Heprt 
Not, I 


tance 


SS K 


\IHERINE 
storm 
much resis 


RN caplurce 
imagin there 
Her filrns had pre 
the delightful flavour of her sharph 
personality The only question tor 
hadn't seen her in the medium, w 
this would come over equally effectively 


TOW 


very 


tnose wht 
whether 
on the It does; and the conquest is com 
plete it is conquest by storm. Acting 
it on the principle that if we were given a m« 
draw breath we might edge in a “ Yes, but 
Don't you + 
she 1s on the stage 


Meni 
think : she mak 
which is most 
ume—our breath is taken away completely 
But have this disadvantage: even 
the most willing of victims is bound to harbour 
the faintest grudge against the user of them; and 
emerging dazed and winded from the theatre a 


sure 
hat as long as 


ine 


SHOCK tactics 


few voices that had earlier been stifled could be 


heard saying: “ Of course she was terrific, but 
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doubt is not, needless to say, about her 
nor about her excellence—only about 
the degree of it. The heroine of The Millionairess 
it will be remembered, is one of nature’s bosses, 
the daughter of a millionaire, who has inherited 
such energy, drive and ability that everything she 
touches succeeds. Everything, that is, except her 
personal relauonships, which after the 
other, because she will treat peo le as 
so much material to bend and shape er 
domitable will. She is a cyclone, and s Hep- 
burn certainly us a performance 
But I suppose it might be said that the height of 
acung would consist, not in being a cyclone, but 
in giving impression ol ali the 
in complete command Hep- 
urn’s pace is so breathless that her 
~and this is very important ng 
is somewhat muzzed. Even this, I su 
from an unwarranted distrust in her 
Anvhow, ust not 
comedy acting at the 
and you will almost 


gives evcloni 


the one While 


‘ 
ime keepin Miss 


I 
I the timing of 
comedy in the act 
of Shav 
pect, comes 
ability to capture us 
refinement oi 
Pheatre; you must 
tainly enjoy it, the knock-out blow 
hose responsible for this production have hac 
surround Miss Hepburn 
spite of the fact that 
forgot to write in any parts for 
Mr. Cvril Ritchard, Mr. Robert Helpmar 
Meriel Forbes, cover up this deficiency 
fectly as Mr. ( ampbell Cott 


millionairess’s 


you n 
expect New 


expect, 


the good sense to 


} ‘ 
rabic 


adm actors in 


playwright 


possible 
and 
it with a ripe and plummy assurance. But 


elf. Bernard 


plumper role as the 


ne acts 


there is little to be said tor the play 1 
T h 


set in at his weakest point—his 


Shaw's decline 
f The early plays 


form 


ense ol rooted firmly 


in the conventional pattern of I id, and all 


invert the val I is h 
and his 


he did was to 
genius ripened, he burst open 
plays have the kind of inconsequent development 
f In the last period, « 
the development 


rms, 


comic opera ynly the in 
5 remained 


what h 


ceased 
The 


sauatlion 


sequence 
This ts as happenea with 


The first act lays out a 


promises an interesting development; 


naires 
but the 

11 +] ] 
inconsequentl 1, 


ecding acts 


stagger 
to it 


ding nothing One of them, the 

millionairess visits a 

in incident A emembered in u 

Webb and is consequently 
period But what 


marvellous 


sweater s 


n the 
about 
never ck 
feeling 

and his tming ot the joke 
seemed like some ld 
couldn't bear 
rprisingly 
but 


" 
ana 


guile 


Vcre 


THE MOVIES 


“The Importance of Being Earnest,”’ at the 
Odeon 
* Olivia,”’ 


} nema \ ) 1 fy y 1 


at the Continentale 


nic Husber 


ind vac : ! ortrait Dor 


kishness 


aryee 
rdly my 
| odramati fancitul 
on But 
king trom time t 


celluloid 


1s Earne SI 
Masterpiece of 
er I should say on its own, for 
n this level we can boast no other exa 
the film barons may have tho 
only to look at the horridly 
to see that they advertis¢ 
different that might turn up on 
Day. Will popular follow ? 
died! Noel Coward. “Just 
ordered "—British Medical Journal * Funnier 
than Gorboduc”"—New Statesman. “ Made my 
ribs crack”—Jack Pye. But the fact is that Mr 
Anthony Asquith has undertaken a transenpt 
that neither vulgarly diminishes nor imparts ne 


polish. It, very agreeably, hands on 


tylish, 


and one has gerping 


posters something 

Boning 
We | 
the 


quite 


what doctor 
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The 


In achievement 
collaborated, 
director; 
round ? 
tthe and 


her box; 
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two Mr. 


and 


this \squiths have 
film-divector and the stags 
should we put m the other way 
A theatre programme opens, on it appear 
author's name; a lady 
the curtain, lit, begins to rise 
ind then in close-up we catch Mr 
having water poured 
moment it ma\ 

m Vavin 


is 


the 
or 


leans forward in 
m Act I; 
Michael Red 
him in his bath 
that we 
xy ducks and drakes 
a French director in the ci 
have Sut Mr. Asquith 
way oi again alluding to 
theatre while at every moment accepting the 
his is the limitation, and 
will hold text, g. 
lithe and the ear a lot, and 
elation 


Over 


seem arc 
by j 
with 


umstanc 


the ca 
might 
Casier 


tre, 
done 
takes the never 
the 
theatrical 
torward 
(casing 
mussing a 


That 


hence 


lw piece to its amus 


e cye a 
ertain 
sler r I . a” t 

lation remember 


by Mi 


production 


to have been caught 
John Gielgud in his eve-of-the 
After a moments of 
sandwiches were in the 
was a thunder 


Peric 


war few Ciel 


vud, cucumbers air, 
Bunburyism pirouetted, there 
Bracknell, and flowerets of speech grew from 
‘ side-table and arm. Never did appari 
in deep black so masquerade a Malvolio-lik« 
earnest and Prism awfully told I 
only the rensions of the time that 
uch a litt to this Gielgud production—including 
% course, his own exquisitely mannered pertorm 
ince. “The idvll is there, in Wilde. Mr. Asquith 
just mi it; Mr. Michael Redgrave misses 1t 
verv agreeably. by a Dame Eduh Evan 
triumphs Lady Bracknell, as she 
with Juliet’s Nurse, slewing the whol 
round. I know that this play can 
It should levitate thin 
will be found to tread on air. Mr 
his brilhiani including Mis 
futin who, as Cecily, more than bold 
over bread and butter) never raise a f from 
ground. Sull, I enjoved this fmportan 
vit and the fun are and 
only once 
I have 
Olhwia, i 
How 
tithe TI 


0 


Ola 
tit 

tion 
Hess, 


don 


think if was PaVvc 


cS 
mile 
4 COUrSe, 
did 

thing 


is 
t 
don’t 
arr 
n, 
ind 


if the passage 
Asquith 
Dorothy 


her 


the 
1st 
wh 
ool 
the 
the there magic descend 
dex ade 
self scandalously 
certainly : 
t embodies the autobiography with that 
don’t Know, but most it 
in its picture of loves crushes” seems 
aly Anglican a word) and disenchantments 
1 girls’ and Miss Edwige Feuillere 
idmustress, smiling over the round tabk 
reading Racine, anyone would fall 
Jacqueline Audry, directing, has 
sweets, without Witre 
the Christmas holidays uddenk 
colder, the leaves burn, there’s te 
ind through the quiet grey trees the 
way is chased by children Here 
movements seem inseparable tr 
ind charm WituiaMm Wuaeresan 


ma 
left: my 
which 


little room 
n enchantment 


far 


rel 


ensitively touches 


rao 


school; . 
und 
1 might in 
love with one 
all out 


ot 


tou loving the 
the 
irful 

ib 
the 


m 


Start 
light 
parting, 
winding 
amera 
feeling 


RADIO NOTES 


ot guesswork 
the and 
ynctimes dangerous game Time 
»¥ Michael Innes (Third), the less if the 
elegant, offered an imaginary episode in the 
terious ftamuliar 
time 1636; the 
man, dome the 
falls im woth 
days of i rumed 
H. I that the audience was 
s slow than the Young Lord in deciding 
on the identity of the old man’s long-dead tutor 
Master Will, who wrote him certamn 
th spirit by Robert Eddison), 
ind to his pupil a dark lady; 
impatience, theretor it the listening end 
But it 1 vraceful fantasy 
d by Rayner Heppenstall with a pleasant 
utmosphere 
the 
by 


| WO piece 


« 


historical 
manners 


S invited 


ulation on intentions of 


Fools otf 


SCTROUS 


{his 
more 


lite in literary history 
cene Venice 
Grand 
the 


Lhe 1s where 


young Pour th 
is 


genileman i 


us tutor, last ad 
putable 


Mr. W 


rather les 


imagine 


sonnets 
ind 
ind 


who 
lost that 


’ rmissible was 


tise i 
Ti 
told, 


Crordon 


mces m Tower, adapted, w« 
from a book Josephine Tey (the lak 
Daviot) and produced by Nesta Pam 
i different matter. In form it was a modern 


tive narrative, but the quarry was an ancient 


were 


“ 


icte 


ind major one—the rehabilitauon, less, ot 
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rulitary preparation Wi 
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the proportionate, increase in expenditure was fairly 
substantial, The deductions from these figures are, 
no doubt, debatable Mr. Miller, of course, is 
responsible only for the facts and argument: 
tained in his signed article Ep., N.S. & N.| 


KOREAN POLICY 
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Sir, he article “Inverted Exile” in 
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ON PAIN 
Sir,—Ir is evident that Dr. Joad doe know 
enough about the subject of pain to justify him in 
writing about it. He will, however, have no difficulty 
in verifying the following statements 
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Books 


L.ookinG over some old numbers of Scrutiny 
recently, | came on a piece about Beatrice Webb. 
The writer recorded, as an instance of her per 
cipience, that she met Rupert Brooke once and 
was not much impressed. Was this really per- 
cipience? —_ His looks and bearing at least ought 
to have impressed her, if she had an eye for a 
handsome young man. As for his conversation 
he was modest, and few of us display our depths 
in cultural chit-chat with formidable strangers. 
But that Mrs. Webb’s unfavourable impression 
should be thought worth mentioning, and cven 
critically relevant, is illustrative of the odd per 
grudge that is felt Brooke's 

Phe grudge is directed, perhap 


sistent against 


memory » not 
.) much against a man and a poet, as against 
1 legend; and perhaps not even so much against 
1 legend, as against a mood olf 
which Brooke’: 


and which we feel we can never rec Apture now. 


seli-assurance, 
life and work seem to typily, 


He is the last poet of the age belore the cult 
There 
iwainst 


% neurosis and the invention of angst. 
was bound, of course, to be a reaction 
the official acclamation of his war sonnets. In 
all accounts of war poetry, he has the role of 
the tooled idealist who died too soon to discover 
the truth. Yet the public cloquence ot 
sonnets is not at all typtcal of the much more 


intimate and tentative tone of most ol the 


these 


rest 
4} his verse. And what, rather perversely, puts 
us off about the rest of his verse is, precisely, 
its glow of youthful confidence. It is as if we 
were attending a funeral, and Brooke turned up 
dressed tor a wedding; he moves in-a glory, 
and does not realise it is the glory of sunset 

It is tempting, in fact, to see in Brooke’s 
poetry an for, living 
before the age of anxiety, he also wrote before 
the days of “ socially the 
indian Summer of English Liberalism. The 
wecial world into which this young poet fitted, 
from the first, with so much grace and case was 
that familiar to us from Sir Max Beerbohm’s 
cartoons, where the same set of social, political, 


unconscious expression 


” 
COPscCtOUs verse) of 


ind 
was a 
held 
There 
Wynd 


literary, and artistic personages recur again 
again in slightly different groupings. ft 
small, and cultivated world, 
together by a certain brilliant amateurism 
were sull literary politicians, like George 
ham, and political men of letters, like Hilaire 
Belloc, It was a confident world, which did not 
probe its own foundations, Nevertheless, it was 
perfectly ready, at least on the Liberal side, to 
fight to enlarge the lot of the common man. Thx 
young Brooke did not find, any more than the 
Webbs did, that his Fabianism social 
handicap. Probably Socialism was thought of 
in these days as something to be done for the 
people, not something to be done by them. The 
Fabian criticism of society was fundamentally 
1 criticism of machinery, not a criticism of the 
upper middle-class spirit. Brooke's socialism 
did not, therefore, at all affect his poetry. He 
wanted, like many young men of his class and 
time, the sort of world he was used to, with the 
more glaring anomalies corrected, and the oppor- 
tunities distributed more fairly. But poetry, for 
him, was not about society or politics, but about 
love, zest, enthusiasm, the immediate organic 


coherent, 


was a 


in General 


He never seems to have realised what 
and artificial world he moved in 
England was not at all then, what it is by no 
means completely now, a democratic country. 
It had “ natural rulers,” 
them 


response 


i fragile 


and Brooke was one of 
That fact partly explains his tone of self- 
assuranc which today strikes us as pathetic 
and strange 
immensely 


He 1s the expression of something 


vulnerable, which feels that it is 
perfectly secure 

There were, of course, poctic rebels in these 
days, though Brooke was not among them. The 
most notable of them was Ezra Pound. Pound 
had a rather obscure cpigram on Brooke, the 
point of which, as he explained afterwards in 
was that, even when a South Sea island 
princess fell madly in love with him, the hand 
some young Englishman would go on writing 


conventional Petrarchan sonnets 


letters 


It is true that, 
in spite of the freshness of Brooke’s diction and 
his imagery, he broke no new technical ground. 
But the importance of merely technical innova- 
tion in poetry can be exaggerated. It was just as 
as, for instance, much of Mr. Aldington’s 
work shows 


Casy 
to be diffuse and sentimental in an 
Imagist as in a Georgian vein. And, if anything, 
Brooke's work is less typically Georgian than the 
early work of Graves, Sassoon, and even Wilfred 
Owen. He was always more interested in human 
feelings than in bees, birds and flowers. Mr 
Graves’s developmént rerhaps gives us a hint 
of the directions in which, if Brooke had lived, 
he might have grown. In Mr. Graves’s early 
work there is a great deal in a whimsically pretty, 
and a little in a bucolic, beer-drinking, vein. He 
is, today, one of the most austere and probing 
of contemporary poets. But he has never broken 
with his earliest poetic techniques, he has merely 
refined them. Mr 
of his critical essays, is scathing about what he 
considers to be Brooke's inflated vogue. Yet 
if I had been reviewing their carly work together 
I might have thought Brooke's the more promis 
When, in fact, we have 
accepted the conventional picture of Brooke 

to-day’s conventional picture, not yesterday's 

as a pleasantly obtuse young man embedded in 
that the 
themselves again and again contradict tt 


constantly Graves, in one 


ing. It has more range. 


sky-blue cotton wool, we find poems 

Looking through Mr. Keynes’s handy new 
edition of the poems*, with its tactful introduc 
tion, I found myself. for instance, lingering over 
the Heaven Here Brooke 
the vague and wishful arguments of a Liberal 
Christian Deism ‘such, 1 assume, was the essen 
tial creed of what Sir Osbert Sitwell has called 
“The Age of to the mouths of 
fresh-water fish, glimpsed sleepily by the poet 
on a hot June day: 


pocm transters 


Comfort” 


Chis lite 
Por 


One may 


cannot be All, they swear, 
unpleasant, if it were! 

not doubt that, 
Shall come of Water and of Mud; 
And, the reverent eve must sec 
\ Purpose in Liquidity 


how 


ymnechow, Crood 


sure, 


Mr. Empson has discussed why this little poem, 
a favourite anthology picce, does not give more 
offence. His solution is that we feel so kind 
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The New Statesman and Nation, July 5, 1952 
and superior about the fish that we do not, 
at least immediately, take the piece as an alle- 
gory about ourselves. Of course, fish are not 
immortal, but all the same we still might be! 
Towards the end of the poem, there is a daring 
touch: 
But more than mundane weeds are 
And mud, celestially fair 
Untading moths, immortal flies 
And the that dies 
Ihe most frightful image from the Christian 
Hell is transferred, neatly and unobtrusively, 
to the Fishy Heaven. And the sceptical argu- 
ment is deftly reinforced; existence, as we know 


there 


worn neter 


it, consists of some kinds of existence living 
on other kinds of existence, so it is hard to 
imagine the conditions of immortal existence 
It says a great deal for the light tensile strength 
of the poem that this idea can be brought in 
without any jarring, or disturbance of tone 

In other poems, less achieved, we ate some- 
times struck by imagery that seems to foretell a 
coming shilt of taste: 

Heart, you are restless as a paper scrap 

Phat’s tossed down dusty pavements by the 

wind 


Ehiot 


it as a svmbol 


This was the sort of thing Mr 
notice, though he would use 
as a simile 


was to 
not 
And in Dining Room Tea, there are 
striking lines in which the turniture of an 
ifternoon is suddenly caught and held tn trance 
like fixation: 


some 


I saw the marble cup; the tea, 
Hung on the air, an amber stream; 
I saw the fire’s unglittering gleam, 


The painted flame, the I 


{frozen SMIOKR 
In The Funeral of Youth again, in spite of the 
underlying sentimentality which weakens the 
overlying irony, there is a genuine dash about 
the personifications : 

Behind them, broken-hearted, 

Came Grief, so noisy 

“ Had he but wed 

Her elder sister Sorrow 
Brooke certainly had a dangerously facile grace, 


said 


a widow, that all 


in her stead" 

but he had also moments of concentration 
Such moments show the direction in which 

Brooke might have grown. 

tainly 

have 


There 1s also cer- 
much that he might, with advantage, 
grown past. His love poems, of which 
he has a good many, are oddly unsatisfactory 
The other person never scems to exist except 
a provocation; and we teel a 
rather strained nobility of language making too 
much of, or at 


as an excuse or 


making something not 
precise enough out of, what was perhaps funda 
mentally 


least 


a youthful fickleness, scnsuousness, 
and capacity for feeling both briefly enthu- 
siastic and suddenly fatigued There is an 
unfortunate coyness: 

The way that lovers use is this; 

They bow, catch hands, with never a word 
And their lips meet, and they do kiss, 
So I have heard 

The archaic “use” and “do,” the * So T have 
heard.” jar. On the other hand, the attempt 
to be very daring and direct also, for similar 
fundamentally technical 


reasons, sometumes 
comes a cropper 
As ne\ arved tor you 
My mouth was dry and my eves 
Your mouth so lying was most heaven in view 
And your remembered smell most agony 


| fool fox love, ! 


hot to set 


Was her mouth “lying in that position” or 


‘ 


telling lies”? And what is the correct prose 
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translation of 
agony ™? 


“most heaven” and “most 
The very highest degree, or greatest 
abundance, of heaven and agony, or simply as 
much heaven and agony as are “ in view,” avail- 
able here and now? It makes a difference 
Brooke's whole tendency was towards a natural 
and lively diction, but he wrote in a period 
when a peppering of inversions and archaisms, 
and an occasional grandiloquence to show onc 
could bring it still the rule. It 1: 


{ off, were 
hard, whether he intend 


sometimes, to know 
heroics or burlesque: 
we love and gape, 
Fantasuc s} ape to mazed fantastic 


ape 
Stragegling, l 


lar, perplexed, embossed, 
Grotesquely twined, extravagantly lost 

Yet the failures are interesting. and the interest 

for me of reading Brooke’s work over again is 


Irexu 


that of watching a young poet struggling to 
find, through his proper language, his 


could be 


own 
think he 
Once again 
even those of the 
romantc 


Vorce I 


profit 
I 


read 
the 


rhirties, even the more recent 


again with 


to-day, convenuons 


convenuons of the last decade) ar« 


stale; there is no strong common style for 


poetry, there are no central and compelling 
themes. That was Brooke's case also, but he 
did put himself across. He was not, and per 
haps never might have become, a major figure, 
but his promise was not illusory 


and freshness are real. 


The charm 
G. S, FRASER 


HADRIAN’S VILLA 
He was old, he was j 


tired, hic 
Heh bed Etna to se« 
Ridden 


hrough Tempe, seen Peneus 


philosophers, que 


rose up in his 


polis, Hadrianopolis 


ul Phebe 
Northumber 
io Caesar esse 
nd build on that 


bound 
rd the Memnon moan at st 
his heart 


! rose ati 
flowed between 
Mm 
hrine, between 
gned, the risen Osiri 
Orpheus, Bac 
ch and all of the 
enshrined in the templed Vill 
young star 1n the heavens 
1m with song and s 
im at 


Apollo 
t marble rout 


hone muilky 


In the vine-sweet hill they sunk dark 

Us: mhuil praetermitteret, Elysium toc 

he extravagant Villa was the universe 

The first noble Folly, a shrine of art 

Hadrian, dwelling there, remembered beauty 

He could roam no more as he had used to do 
} 


Gliding down Canopus, he soothed his heart 


Rose MACAULAY 


ISOLATIONISM 


The Challenge to Isolation. By WILLIAM I 
LANGER and S. Everett Gleason. Roya 
nstuitute of International Affair 605 
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of the illusions 

la 1« U S A are 
a Great Debate between good and bad Americans 
| Americans, it is held, are Internation 
i Roosevelt-Marshall 
futile 
Thirues, and n 
elfish and purblind public 


as 
Am« ru 


commonest 
that the policies of > outcome 
ne good 
lists, men of the 
who results of 
fully 
opinion 
Isolationists, who prevented } 


foresaw the neutrality long 
fought against 
The bad 
DR 
our aid in 1940 and who would 
our of Europe in 1952 if Taft 


the White House 


y ace 


in the 


epts this myth ha etier read 
Isolation. Mess *r and 
important book 
rec n of ; I State 


nig ] 
uniquel 


infor 


mA n and 


the Franklin 


hus equipped, they have set 


execute 


Roosevelt 


} 
t of two bulkv volumes 
historv tf 
n November, 1940, as it was seen, 
d week by week, by official Wash 
Kennedy trom London, Mr. Bullitt 
Mr. Steinhardt from Moscow { 
Pokvo rey their convert 
Where document: 
thie. 


he authors 


Munich to 


and 
Irom tions 
npressions Survive 
tell us, not very 
sevelt and Cordell Hull 
Normally it is only the 
which is sub 
! It is greatly to the 
redit of the State Department that it should have 


abled twe uch eminent 


we listen to Ro 
ip theu 


making of dels 


minds 


ated nations 
tted to this kind of inquest 


historians t 
body 

{ The Challenge t Isola 
troys the mvth 


both 


conduct 
aULOpsy On ITS living 
Phe peculi r value 
t it finally de 


imultaneousls 


onis th constructed 


British 


4 
American detractor that 


extremes—by 

admirers as well 

Roosevelt was in advance of public opinion it 

discarding neutralitv. In 1936 he 
cept in 

moplet Ty from 

completely from 


had said 
isolationists ex so far 


thre 


he proffered 


leaves one 


ca pI “run great risk 

( 1 politic y dehberately in 
United t the kening Euroy 
] d, he to ! Chamberlain 
Munich fully share 


there 


after your hope 
great 
or the tablishme i 


tice 


exist t Op} 
new ord 
and on la _ n the Pacifi 
appeasement With u 


ind General 


OC M 
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T Ww r 

] 

of the War Department 
I 


¢ opposed the fortification of 
February, 1939, for fear of upsetting 
this policy was maintained even after tl 
France When Japan demanded that Britain 
should close the Burma Road, Mr. Churchill 
appealed to the U.S.A. to help maintain the statu 


fall 


tradition, 


13 
the American 
exports of scrap and machine tools, on which the 
Japanese Army entirely depended Mar 
velt and Mr. Hull resolutely refused to de any 
Even gallant litth Finland 

1a but sternly torhidden 

} buy 


with which « 
Debate ha 


differing concepuons of 
During the phoney 
the Pres 


Both sides 


quo by imposing an embargo on 
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sist Russ 
dollar arms 
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British public opinion, that there should be no 
suggestion of anything so mercenary as a bargain 
Che jornt communiqué should give the impres- 
sion that the U.S.A. had spontaneously offered 
filty destroyers to Britain, and Britain, equally 
spontaneously, had decided to lease certain bases 
to the U.S.A. Roosevelt was irritated and shocked 
by this English hypocrisy. He felt no compun 
tion whatsoever at exploiting the desperate bar 
gaining position of an alniost unarmed country, 
twhiung tor its life. On the contrary, ut 
bull pomt in putting the deal over to 
that he had got the bases dirt cheap 

Io see Roosevelt as he really was—and not as 
Mr. Churchill and the Republicans have com- 
bined to portray him—is not to detract from his 
qualities as a popular leader, The U.S.A. was 
bound to temain neutral so long as she telt 
secure. What happened berween 1940 and Peari 
Harbour (and once agawm when the ‘Truman 
Doctrine was announced in 1947) was not a 
victory for internationalism) over rsolavionism but 
“a revolution from a belie! in security to a dread 
of to-morrow.” This brought with a change 
trom neutrality based on irrational optimism 
to a policy of containment based on equally 
wrational feat During the period of neutrality 
the issue of the Great Debate was not whether 
but how to remain neutral; to-day, Wt 1s 
not whether to contain Communism, but how and 
where that containment should take place. The 
Isolationists (as always) tend to distrust alliances 
ind want to arm America first, whereas the Inter- 
nationalists (as always) see the expediency of fight- 
ing to the last European. But whoever becomes 
President next November, tne uiea that the 
Americans might “ go Isolatronist’” if we stand up 
to them, us a bogy. There ts no chance that the 
U.S.A. will pull out of Europe until the fears 
which prompt the .policy of centsinment are 
shown to be as unfounded as the hopes on which 
neutrality was based 
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CHINDITS AND ESCAPERS 


Prisoners of Hope. 
Cape los. 
Happy Hunted. 
Cassell 21s 
Escape to Captivity. By Perer Hartiey 
12s. 6d. 

There are few things which indicate more 
directly the gulf between us and the unlamented 
Thirties than the type of war book which can now 
be almost guaranteed a good readership. Cer- 
tainly the what-we-endured, war-is-hell variety so 
popular two decades ago has made its 
appearance But in Britain, at any rate, the 
majority of successful war books are being 
written by those alleged brutes trom whom most 
of the public and nearly all the intelligentsia would 
have recoiled in horror during the MacDonald- 
Baldwin-Chamberlain peace. Regular ! 
(he potential Fascist in our midst! It is possible 
that some of these men were potential Fascists 
They were also very useful 

Michael Calvert, the author of Prisoners of 
Hope, is a regular soldier, very bluntly a regular 
soldier His book is an expansion in 
thousand words of field records, not a 
“literary” expansion. ‘There is no verbal purple, 
no infusion of human warmth, no little vignettes 
% home background to place his characters 
igainst that setting of wartare i ithe Burma 
jungles [his is a teaching record of action scen 
through the eves of a field Commander, with the 
author evolving no style for his narrative beyond 
in antiseptic cconomy ‘The treatment suits the 
material, suits it so well that before long the taut 
phrasing becomes a positive pleasure, a refresh 
ment in these days when a minor flair in the use 
ot words 1s very nearly the automatic concomitant 
of any form of higher education 

Chere is little room in Prisoners of Hope for 
deviations to woo the reader, and when Calvert 
does deviate he is almost guilty about it, snatching 
space from his textbook to toss brief asides at us 

I must say I like elephants I have been 
ott dogs since | saw a cocker spaniel cating a man’s 
face in Mandalay Other ‘officer type’ dogs 
were eating other corpses of refugees killed by 

Jap bombers. 1 especially like to see a string of 

clephants head to tail, each with its separaic sound- 

ing bell, as they syncopate off 

The author is driven by his thesis, his desire 
to vindicate Wingate’s theory that any large-scale 
aurborne penetration into enemy territory musi 
involve the use of a carefully constructed fortress 
base which must be made impregnable. Calvert 
made hts fortress in the jungle impregnabk Ik 
stood up lo Japanese attack and was suppl d trom 
the au by an almost continuous shutile 
which allowed the evacuation of wounded In 
the Burma campaign the Wingate strongholds 
appear to have been a success. But surely in any 
future all-out war they would provide th 
pericct target for one of the new 

which would seem to 


By Michael CALVERT. 
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StALY 
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Most 
smaltier atomic 
this 

“puis al record of 


unlikely to be used 


bombs, a rake 


book 


1 type ot 


iact 


litle more than an x 


wartare iain 


Clifton is driven by no desire 
textbook on fightung hus other 
ment, escaping trom prison camps Che 
The Happy Hunted obviously enjoyed 
hus war, finding ita 
frustration of bemg a regular rin New 
Zealand He writes with bouncing zesi ot ap 
whet m the day | Val lared in 
\uc hortiy after his utempt 
to escape stul and he reached the Ameri 
Germany during the advance on 

Nocth 
iauion, then Airica 


with 


Brigadier George 
to write a won 
achic 
mithor of 
posiive reel ifom ihe long 
Army offic 
riod 
begins was «kk 
land and ends ninth 
was succe 

mm limes in 
Berlin. In between is the campaign in 
Aimea, then Greece and tts cvac 
all described in breathless 


won, pcos 


wpologies to the reader for any necessary techni 
liften was captured in the desert 
viewed by Rommel, escaped, captured again and 
mee more met the German General. On the 
strength of these meetings Rommel 1s labelled “a 
rood man and an outstanding soldier.’ 

Almost as soon as he landed in Italy, Clifton 


was off on an attempted escape which took him 


alities ( inter 


1 >? 
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nearly to the Swiss border; back in the Gavi 
fortress he helped to organise a mass attempt 
which involved countless prisoners stowed away 
in drains, under stone stairs and in wood piles, 
but which, unfortunately, did not quite come oft 
Yet another attempt—tfrom a train bound for Ger- 
many this time—resulted in an hysterical guard 
shooting the Brigadier at point blank range. The 
bullet, as might be expected with Clifton, made 
wild lunges about inside body, but 
finally, finding nothing vital, came to rest in hes 
stomach muscles 

As a prisoner-of-war, Brigadier Clitton appat 
ently came on only two types of fellow prisoners 
the “rabid escapist” and the “keep fit, keep sane 
majority.” Before the end of this gusty, readabi 
book it was a little difficult not to feel sympathy 
swinging over towards the keep fit, keep saners 
Heroism, when it 
virtue 

Peter Hartley, author of Escape to Capit 
is the amateur soldier competing with a bra 
professionals And Hartley's 
different type of action, keeping alive as a prisoner 
of the Japanese when the odds are all on death 
Unfortunately for the author, although his locale 

Sumatra—is new, similar experiences have been 
told so often in print since 1946 that every ince 
lent now seems like an echo ol heard 
t Mr. Hartley is too scrupulous to colour 
fact with present fancy and so achieve a 
nalistic tour de force. He 
ind usually simply, although at times there 1s a 
certain verbal booming reminiscent of the well 
illustration delivered from the pulpit 
But the book remains a not remarkable contrt- 
bution to the increasing pile of writing on 
Japanese prison camp Nor is Mr. Hartle 
unique in that he went mto prison camp b 
ing tn God and emerged still believing in 
So did a few thousand others 
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Skoal Scandinavia. By 
Hamish Hamilton. 18s 
Scandinavia. By Eric oe Maré. Batsford 
Sweden (The Blue Guides). Edited by 
Russet Murreaeap. Benn, 25s 
‘These books make up a complementary assort 
ment for intending tourists: what one might call 
th threefold way Skoal S will 
readily be spotted as the light work. There ts the 
name, straight off, and then there ts th 
past—for instance, Father of the Brid He isa 
New York banker by protec 


spirit in his free me, and now the 
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jacket inno- 
cently fears that though he started out to write a 
book about Scandinavia, “he will end up once 
more by making people iaugh.” In his defence 
said that he is better qualificd to mal 

laugh 
iS not 
injust 


his basic 


it may be 
meant as an attack, which would be 
quite He is by no means grindinely ia 
thous, and attiiude 1s not tac 
He dida’t pick on Scandinavia for 
tou um automobile round of Norw 
wd De urdently 
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savall, that distances were short—but sull, he 
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SCIENCE OR SUPERSTITION ? 


Borderlands of Science | 


By ALFRED STILL 
deals penetratingly with those phenomena tor 
which the scienust has not provided a reasonable 
explanation, Chapter “inchade the divining rod ; 
levitation ; poltergeists and telekinesis ; body, mind 
and memory; the subconscious mind ; instinct, 
intuition and genius; automatic writing; hyp- 
nousm and clairvoyance; psychometry and 
telepathy Magic, mysticism and witchcraft are 


also discussed 20s. 
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it was a tight fit. Still, if the time had been pro- 
longed, they would have tried to go more places 

\s 4 result, all fous were semi-permanently 
whacked. Even in Norway they were dozing at 
the wheel, and soon their height of pleasure was 
themselves on a hotel bed. ‘The Norway 
section 41s the happiest—because at that stage they 
not so tired, and alsa, I should think, because 
the landscape is sensational and the historic sights 
we further between. For to enjoy historic sights, 
md certainly to write about them, rather more is 
required than goodwill and a batch of guide 
books. At Uppsala or Visby, Mr. Streeter is a 
mere joke. But he ts shrewd, though ignorant 
the human scene; of course he can’t tell 
why, but he is thoroughly alive to what. He is 
iative and unbiased; and I needn't say that 
rood fun 


to throw 


were 


about 


ippre 
he 1s 

Mr. de Maré’s boot 
trast af a 
who knows 


wild be the perfect con- 
were less readable. This is the man 

He is puce Swedish by descent, grew 
s deb houschold, and has 
sweden. On top of that 
in archuect. So he a most communicative 
ind at home where Mr. Streeter ts a dead loss 
He can explain, in expert and familiar detatl, not 
merely how things are but they came to be 
like that. Here all three countries are described 
in’ depth There ts a comprehensive sketch of 
Tand and Livelihood,” and then of “ History 
ind Heritage” —meanng by heritage especially 
the visual arts, with building im the first place 
Then we go on to the “direct experience "—a 
tour not comprehensive but selected. And here 
iwain the stress ts notably on building. It also 
vets the lion’s share of the photographs, which are 
superb; though Mr. Streeter’s volume has a fau 
supply, they come cermercially in batches and 
taking, and often unidentitied 


up in London in a 
both lived and worked im 


how 


ire much less 


But here we always know, because the author 
knows, exactly what's what 
Of course, it is his all-but-native country that 
supplies the cream. Denmark and Norway sufter 
by comparison. Of them he has much less to say, 
and what he says ts relatively flat and guide-book; 
in Sweden he is four-dimensional. Yet simul- 
tancously he has almost a detached view: almost, 
because I think one can detect some bias of a 
subtle kind. ‘Take his concluding psychological 
analysis. It is in the Swedish psyche that he finds 
1 tension, a protound malaise; and he ascribes it 
to the Welfare State. (My own impression is that 
they have had it for a great while.) But then he 
adds that as the most neurotic of the Nordic 
peoples, they bear the palm for sensibility and in 
terest: which is of course debatable. So is the 
charm of landscape in the different countries. Mr 
de Maré naturally loves his own; and one would 
never guess that to some tastes, after a lengthy 
spell of it, the Danish landscape seems to have been 
made in heaven. Nor do his photographs of Den 
mark give the idea, whereas the “ Central Swedish 
Landscape” is excellent Of the Norwegian 
scene he writes with a respectful horror; almost, 
he leads one to suppose that the Norwegians [eel 
the same way. 
But all this only means he can provoke dis 
ussion. Once, however, he is quite wrong. He 
tells us that the days of Baedeker are past, and 
“readers will not expect such practical 
knowledge as the traveller of the 1880's could 
obtain Jut that is just what they will find 
in the Blue Guide: knowledge of every kind, with 
prices, Maps, itineraries, and in short the works 
This littl book will take them everywhere in 
Sweden, and tell them everything that should be 
And it alone will take them to the Far 
KK. Jorn 
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CITIES AND A CITY 


Towns and Buildings. By 
RASMUSSEN Liverpool University 
21s 

Georgian Buildings of Bristol. By 
Warter Ison. Faber. 50 

Any book is welcome which tends to treat of 
towns unsentumentally and with a passion fot 
discovering their essence as form, objectively, 
tather than in terms of association. From the 
Danish architect, Steen Eiler Rasmussen, one ex- 
pects such a book, and a good one at that, for 
he was the author of London, the Umque City, 
which, appearing in 1934, is still the freshest, 
most perceptive general study oi ouc own capital 
His new book is a set of essays on the history 
of town-planning, grouped so as to 
a series of small, clear vignettes, cach interesting 
im itself, something of the drift of the 
subject. He starts with Peking and ends with 
Le Corbuster. There are essays on enth- 
century Rome and seventeenth-century Paris, on 
Paris and London compared, on Haussmaan’s 
Paris, on several aspects of Copenhagen 
the towns of Holland 

The essays are personal. They are not so much 
investigations into historical situations a “tches 
from the author’s own experience of the history of 

ind of towns themselves. This approach 
harmony with the way the book is illus- 
trated rhere is not a single photograph, but 
on every page are cxquisitely neat little 
sketches and diagrams to which reference is con- 
stantly made. Nothing could possibly be clearer 
In fact, if a book df this kind could be too clear, 
too fastidious in making each separate point, chis 
is; and the adult reader is sometimes made to 
feel a little impatient. There is nothing on the 
jacket to warn us that we are reading a bool 
for the young and, so far as the subject-matter 
goes, we are not. But Mr. Rasmussen is evidenth 
“writing down” to somebody or other, and the 
inclined injurious to adult pride and, 
urely, devastating to that of adolescence. Apart 
this curious aberration, the book can be 
recommended for its many imaginative and in- 
structive side-lights on town-planning history and 
is an entrancing specimen of Danish book 
production. 

With Mr. Walter Ison’s book Bristol we 
pass from the very general to the extremely par 
ticular. Mr. Ison is the author of an admirabl 
survey of the architecture of Bath, published four 
years Now he turns his attention to the 

r and much more complex western city and 
; us, alas! a smaller book. This means that 
he was able to present a real portrait 
of Bath, built up of minute, hard-won detail, he 
an give us only slices of Bristol on the 
Knowing Bristol, with its fas 
and romantic topography, is a 
the book, 
biographical and descriptive cata 
tects and buildings and 
tranger to visualise the city as ar 
looks in vain for a dated map of th 
wided so much to one’s en 
by . I 
Architecturally, this 1 
nd-rate; but what fun 
be! Take William Paty’ 
steeple shows just e 
from the works of Gibbs, 
al its technical 
flow and elegance 
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take Clifton’s Paragon, 
a crescent built rom the side of a hill, 
bastion-wisc, instead of into the hill like the Bath 
crescents. What a stroke of imagination! O: 
fluke; for Mr. Ison points thar the 
convex sweep is simply a repetition standard 
house-fronts, can he produce, fron 
the any more 
genius than a speculating attorney 
rupt builder 

Most of Mr. Ison’s architects and builders are 
nonentities, more or less. But it is important 
that we should know about them, for a book 
like this provides valuable insight into Georgian 
life at the level where architecture is produced 
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not by cultured noblemen and inspired geniuses 
but by a gross mix of everyday snobbery, jobbery 
and common sense. This is the level of Half- 
penny and his cheap-and-easy textbooks; of 
Bridges, who came from Pennsylvama, built the 
Royal Fort and two churches and then packed 
off again to the West Indies in disgust at his 
treatment over Bristol Bridge; of the able and 
ubiguitous Paty family; and of F. H. Greenway. 
Greenway’s story is extraordinary. Having built 
the Chfton Hotel and Assembly Rooms, he got 
into difficulues, forged a contract, just escaped 
the gallows and was transported for life. ‘Today, 
Australia honours him as the father of her archi- 
tecture. 

It is not easy to find out about such characters 
as these, and Mr. Ison sets an example of patient 
inquiry which deserves to be followed in other 
English cities. Now that Georgian architecture 
1s becoming almost over-encrusted with prestige, 
w need our Isons to dust it down and switch 
on the light of historic tact—especially if the light 
iS sometimes unkind JOHN SUMMERSON 


NEW NOVELS 


The Inmates. By JoHN Cowrer Powys. 
donald. 12s. 6d. 
Closed Harbour. 
Macdonald. 12s. 6d. 
The Rescuers. By P. B. ABERCROMBIE. 
Verschoyle. 12s. 6d. 


It is more than sixty years since the three Powys 
brothers, whose affectionate difference from each 
other was only exceeded by their collective differ- 
ence from the rest of mankind, confronted green 
nature in the garden of Montacute Vicarage. To 
Theodore Francis the English countryside was a 
moral allegory, to Llewellyn a reality of sensual 
joy, to John Cowper (the genius of the three 
it was both and more. His obsessional pondweeds 
and lichened tree-stumps became keys to the abyss 
and empyrean of spirit and flesh. He was interested 
in people, too; for they seemed, to him, vegetable 
or inanimate objects, monstrously endowed with 
motion and passion, and thoughts like his own, 
He learned to write by speaking. Twenty years of 
lecturing on the pleasures of literature to non-aca- 
demic audiences in America taught him the courage 
of rhetoric and improvisation, of acting personally 
upon his recipients rather than appealing to 
r1ceepted standards of art and criticism; and he has 
remained, as he says, the “ old lecturer-actor.” In 
the Middle West of America he remembered the 
Miuddle West of England, and came home, already 
in his late fifties, to write the Dorset and Somerset 
novels of his belated maturity—Wolf Solent, A 
Crlastonbury Romance, Jobber Skald and Maiden 
Now, on the Welsh hillside that produced 

is historical romances, Owen Glendower and 
Porus, he reads the language of the Powys kings, 
his ancestors, and the Loeb Odyssey, and acquires 
protracted youth by boiling his seventy-nine vears 

the cauldron of Ceridwen 

Ihere are few experiences available to the con- 
temporary reader so strange and rewarding as the 
descent into the Platonic cavern of a Powys novel 
Che cave is the material world; the enormous and 
terrible characters who inhabit it seem shadows 
cast by good and evil and the Comic Spirit from 

eal world outside. Mr. Powys is our only 
twentieth-century descendant of the great nine 
enth-century romantics, of the line of Dostoev- 
ky, the later Dickens and the later Hardy. He is, 
1 believe, and contess that so far this is a minority 
view, one of the two living English novelists of 
venius (the other being Mr. Henry Williamson), 
1 the old, dying and real sense of the word. It 
is scandalously neglected, it is because in the 
narching column of present-day writers he is 
the only one in step. “ Monsieur Boat 
inks him a fool,” as Stevie Smith has said, “ but 
this old man is wise and sly, he kiawes the truth, 
he tells no lie.” Phere ‘5, t6 my mind, no living 
ige better oM°' ned to teach his grandchildren to 
suck “ie egg of the universe. 

The Inmates is Mr. Powys’s first novel since 
Maiden Castle (1937) to be set outside Wales and 
the modera world. “What Ive tried to do in 


Mac- 
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this tale,” he says in his preface, “is to invent a | 
group of really mad people who have the fantastic 
and grotesquely humorous extravagance that, after 
all, is an element in lite,” and “ to defend the crazy 
ideas of mad people as against the conventional 
ideas of sane people.” It is an old man’s novel, 
but that is one of its special pleasures and powers; 
he walks with a stick, which he also uses to lay 
about him; he is now more interested in ideas than 
in persons. His characters are embodiments of 
the unaccepted but disquietingly true-seeming be- 
liefs that have put them behind walls; yet they 
have an overpowering physical presence. 

One may succeed in forgetting the philosophies 
of Mr. Lordy, Mr. Pantamount and the rest, but 
one is unlikely ever to forget what it was to sit with 
them, among the warders, at asylum-tea. The in- 
mates compulsorily inhabit a looney-bin called 
Glint (“this cosmic hall”), which is surrounded, 
like Tartarus, by a wall and a river. They are pro- 
digiously comic and alarming characters, as touch- 
ing as they are touched. There is a strange and 
beauuful love-story between a typical Powys hero 
and heroine: a hero, that is, who 1s bony-faced and 
cunning, like his author, and sees everywhere in 
the phenomenal world mtmations of spiritual 
power, enjoyment and danger; and a heroine who 
is at once a projection of the hero’s desires, and an 
emanation of the powers he cultivates. There is 
a series of appalling encounters (though these, too, 
like the characters, tend to be comic) with derange- 
ment and evil; and depths of the soul to which only 
Mr. Powys knows the entrance are plumbed, pos- 
sessed and colonised. But the main purpose of 
the work is the chain of dialogues with the mad 
lo the lunatic alone does the world of matter be- 
come, by privilege, non-existent or symbolic; ever- 
lasung truths begin where everyday sanity ends; 
the inmates are sound philosophers, and it is the 
vivisecting Doctor and the sadic warder who are 
tark, raving mad, unfit to be let out. Only alter 
this symposium, when each patient has had his 
full say, and a kind of anthological metaphysics of 
insane has thus been constructed and roofed 
in, tile by loose tile, do they all escape to America 
in a largish helicopter before which Freud would 
have blanched and blushed. Monsieur Poop 
would not think The Inmates a good book; 1 
breaks all the rules and reaches all the sources 
I have relished no novel so intensely the 
same writer’s Porims 

The Closed Harbour is the 
City (to use Auden’s terminology 
glaring, noisy city of Marseilles. ‘The false city 
is also a false sea, of sound-waves and tdal 
crowds, whose trams are ships that set only one 
course, there and back. The real sea borders it, 
not only the Mediterranean to be found on maps, 
but the Hanley sea that bears and drowns men’ 
hope and cruelty, an aspect of the Enchaféd 
Flood. The harbour looks not inward to home, 
but outward to liberty and honour, and to the 
hero it is closed from the inside, in time well 
as in space—‘* Days crawl over me like ‘ 
says. Marius has murdered his sister's son, sunk 
his ship, and lost his captain’s ucket. A new ship 
means freedom and manhood regained, divine for 
giveness; and in a world where everyone knows 
his story, despises him because he 1s soul-sick, 
refuses him in proportion to the greatness of his 
need, he will never get one. Afloat he is a Jonah, 
on land we may call him Ishmael. “I am a Cap 
tain of ships,” he cries, and so, in his indomitable 
despair, he remains; he is a figure worthy of Me! 
ville, a fallen angel, a monument of man’s 
grandeur in defeat. The Closed Harbour is a 
tense and glorious book, full of poetry, pity and 
humour; in the interfused skill and imagination 
of its execution it shows French as well as English 
virtues 

The Rescuers is 
first novel. J he 


the 


wnce 
novel of a False 
, the scorching, 
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a promising and distinguished 
nayator, an airman on ae 
mobilisation leave, still suffering from the terros 
of his fina crash, listens every evening to the 
Serial confessions of Dolly, his best friend Peter 

wile, She ig, apparently, a vague and mild young 
woman, but it is something more than contrast 
with her harsh and rowdy friends that makes her 
mvsterious. In the end there seems nothing lett 
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to reveal, yet the mystery 1s deep as ever; the only 
hange 1s, that the narrator now finds himselt 
involved in it. It is refreshing, in this day and 
ige, to find a novelist devoting immense patience 
the reader's as well as her own—to the examina- 
personal relationships, mapping thet 
submarine contours in conversation that 
1S intentionally remote from the spoken word, as 
formal as the soliloquy-dialogues in The Waves. 
How did the term “ Bloomsbury” ever come to 
mean the arty and eccentric, when it should sug- 
the writer’s shaping of imagination with 
intelligence, an assertion of the claims of restraint 
ind pattern, a call to order? Miss Abercrombie 

is a new Bloomsbury novelist. 
GEORGI 
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SLUM CHILD 


A Walker in the City. By Atreen Kazin. 
Gollancz 12s 6d. 

This short and intense book describes a return 
journey to a childhood in the lowest ghetto of 
New York City, by a man who thought of only 
one thing: to get out of it, and now cannot but 
remember its piquant horrors and garishness with 
unreasonable regret. The theme ts common in 
American literature. ‘The poor immigrants 
urive. The stunned old grandparents dic off 
appalled; the next generation face the struggle for 
survival and accept a process of spiritual stunting. 
Thetr tading consolation is their memory of 
Europe; their hope is to bear children who will 
be adapted to the new environment. But the chil- 
dren, who do not bear the guilt and the shame of 
foreignness, are themselves puzzled by the drive 
ot American life. The question is on what level will 
they decide to succeed or adapt themselves. ‘The 
end, in a large number of autobiographies, is that 
they become no more than average citizens who 
have rapidly acquired a skin-deep personality. Un- 
distinguishable and secure in the herd, as indi- 
viduals—at any rate when a European observes 
them—they seem easily to fall to pieces and are 
readily subject to violence. Their vitality saves 
them. But the uprooting of people is not a purely 
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American fact; it is general in the world. The 
passage [fom one class or one dispensation to 
another is an agony in England, as it is else- 
where, and if the kind of experience Mr. Kazin 
describes has the exotic pungency of a New York 
slum, he writes many pages that have an applica- 
tion here. In a brief, more brittle and local way, 
tus book is in the tradition of Henry Adams, a 
ort of footnote; for its merit is that it shows the 
making of a mind, an imagination and a distinc- 
tive spirit, and is not primarily a story of nostalgia 
and success. A critic by profession, Mr. Kazin 
has the habit of criticising his experience. 
Brownsville is being rebuilt nowadays, like 
London’s Bermondsey or East End. In Mr. 
Kazin’s time it was a slum on the verge of the 
rubbish dumps of the city into which the poor 
Negroes and gypsies were seeping. From its 
crumpled, well-known streets, the subway to New 
York seemed to tunnel into a foreign land. This 
is a book of city landscapes, smells and emotions : 
I miss all those ratty littke wooden tenements, 
born with the smell of damp in them, in which there 
grew up how many school teachers, city accoun- 
tants, rabbis, cancer specialists, functionaries of the 
revolution and strong arm men of Murder, Inc.; 
I miss that affected squirt who always wore a paste 
diamond on his left pinky and one unforgettable 
day taught me to say Cinldren for Kids; I miss 
the sinister “Coney Island” dives where before, 
during and after the school day we anxiously 
gobbled down hot dogs soggy in sauerkraut and 
mustard, and I slid along the sawdust floor fighting 
to get back the violin the tough guys always stole 
trom my locker for a joke; [ miss the poisonous 
sweetness I used to breathe from the caramels 
Mr. Kazin, in short, misses what we all miss in 
childhood. He is not quite the case he thinks 
he is, for it is sentimental to believe that there 
1s a great difference between the rich child and 
the poor one. The rich child might equally pity 
himselt for the drive to conformity with the 
severe standards of his class and, in our genera- 
tion, has commonly done so. What he does not 
suffer is the attack on the poor immigrant’s 
language, the forcing of a child into the desirable 
accent of a foreign race and religion. Mr. Kazin 
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was in tact a stammerer and had to undergo a 
double course of cure and incitement. And then, 
for him, there was the question of ambition. He 
was driven by the dual force of Jewish intensity 
and American eagerness; he was twice an out- 
sider, and it was a matter of lite and death for 
him at school not to idle. He would not be 
ashamed to be called a prig. The school teachers 
rammed “good English,” the vital need of being 
“all right” or else sinking, into his head. They 
were fitting Brownsville to get out of Brownsville, 
but here a conflict inevitably started. There 
was the command to “rise,” but there was the 
instinctive search for the good, secure society 
in which the distorting effort of “rising” would 
not be necessary. What, in any case, about those 
who were left behind? Brownsville was a furious 
and vocal place during the Depression, and it is 
remarkable that Mr. Kazin, whose temperament 
was literary and, I think, non-political, should 
give a vivid and moving account of these times 
The dogmas, hatreds and battle cries of the 
political speakers stirred up like so many street 
shows, but the real education of Brownsville took 
place in the endless arguments that started up on 
the outskirts of the meetings. 

Mr. Kazin describes a real conversion. He 
was by nature an artist and his spuit was formed 
slowly by music and literature, memories of which 
his parents and relations had brought from 
Poland and Russia. The Bible completed, almost 
in a flash, what seems to be a Christian conver- 
sion. He was re-created less by pressure than 
by language, images and sounds. Looking back 
he is able to observe what his parents gained 
ind lost in America: they had lett the pogroms 
ind the persecutions vet the calm orthodox 
dignity had gone and “since I had in any event 
to suffer it all again I often felt twinges ot 
jealousy because my parents could talk about that 
more intense, somehow less experimental life 
than ours with so many private smiles. It was 
bewildering. It made me long constantly to 
get at some past nearer my own New York life 
my having to live with all those running wounds 
of a world I had never seen.” 

If Mr. Kazin’s sensibility is instructive, it 
suffers from the inevitable emphasis of special 
pleading when one compares his accounts of him- 
self with his excellent portraits of other people 
His parents, too anxious to “love,” his pleasant, 
wise, feckless father, his peasant mother ashamed 
ot her pleasure ‘in the foolish luxury of the 
cinema, the Russian cousins with their quaint 
manners and advanced views, the tragic casualties 
of immigration like the Solovey pair, wanderers 
from subtler civilisations who were proud of 
their defeat, lovers who had spent their love and 
still lived only for each other—these people are 
drawn with tenderness and fine perception. The 
passage describing the boy’s admiration of Mrs 
Solovey is the high moment of the book. Else- 
where it suffers, as it gains, from the undue self- 
regard which only genius may avoid, but not the 
the critical mind. It is the curse upon the up- 
rooted man that, brilliant as he ts likely to be 
he has to make the best of being a Mr 
Kazin’s best is earnest and delicate 

V. S. Prircueri 
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GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


Symphonies and Concertos. Mozart: No. 19 
E flat major, K 132 (Stuttgart Orch/ Michael); 
No, 21, A major, K 134 (Stuttgart Orch/ Lund. 
*PLP 538); No. 24, B flat major, K 182 (Stuttgart 
Orch/ Michael); March, F major, K 248, and 
Divertimento No. 10, F major, K 247 (Stuttgart 
Orch/Lund. *PLP 545). Composed in 1772, 
both Nos. 19 and 21 have curious and interesting 
features. No. 19 uses the Andantino 
considered by Kochel as an earlier recension 
instead of thé more usually played Andante in 
three-eight rhythm. No. 2] ts distinctly Italianate 
in style and dispenses with obdes, The Diverti- 
mento, to which the little March is ticveht to 
have originally belonged, is an enchanting inediey’ 
with a strikingly beautiful Adagio in B flat. The 
performances are quite neat, but without much 
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subtlety ef phrasing or dynamics. The string | J 
tone is thin and the recording rather dry, but the | , : Company Meeting 
discs are on the whole serviceable introductions Take my) advice 

to some beautiful and rarely heard music. 

MENDELSSOHN: Symphony No. 1, C minor, 


; “SHELL” TRANSPORT & TRADING 
Op. 11 (Stuttgart Orch/Hoogstraten. *PLP 228). | Smoke 


In order of composition, this is really | : : CAPITALISATION OF RESERVES 
Mendelssohn’: 13th symphony (the former twelve Gr, | % } The annual general mecung of The “ Shell 
were not published) It was written in 1824. rane ut > Pransport and ‘Trading Company, Limited, was held 
when the composer was seventeen, and is a work i. “ a Ge ib er \ 
a EN a . seal . reder xiber > chairman, said Q 
of much youthful charm, Weberian in stvle, with It never x will ped were Bow pve , vod <2 - ‘ 
: . Age Fas . ere iW ure, fear nh € t t casons ¢ 
a delicate sense of woodwind timbres. The r« ; health compelled Mr. B. Th. W. van Hasselt t 
cording is somewhat harsh and ill recessed h f sic § expre the wish to relinquish his position as a 
Mozart : Piano Concerto G major, K 453 SUTHS , active managing director of the Group as fror 
(Karkpatrick/Dumbarton Oaks Chamber Orch/ December 31, 1951. However, he will remain on 
Schneider); Violin Concerto, D major, K 218 } , the Board of the three parent operating companies 
, > 
Schneider/Ditto. *HLP 1040). The solo in the the tongue Since my Statement went to the Press, some 
. YI . » Rurce > ‘ acl 
first of these concertos (ane of Mozast’s finest) the worst features of the Excess Profits Levy anc 
aden ‘ particular, as affecung the Group, the feature reg 
is played on an early piano the tone of which ; 


‘% ned ing the taxation of “franked income,” have been 
is half-way to that of a harpsichord. The effect ae 


t MOV yy mitigated in the passage of the Bill 

which might have been merely arty, is curiously referre n my Statement also to the proble whi 
ittractive, for the performance, though a little ‘ ; it had I 
on the slow side, is in most beautiful style. In set | ; quen 


rise during the course of 19 ind subse 
v from the lo o supple from lran Lhes« 
particular, it is a joy for once to hear the wood 4 : problem ere recently intensified by t! tnke in 
wind parts stand out so clearly Alexander i. Certain sections of the United States oil 
Schneider gives a much more sensitive and , ‘ — “a rt gene a Seppe re 
MUSICK ly reading of he D major Co “rto th me (at one Pere oe, woe cent. of the tota 
usiclanly reading the major Concerto than ’ . capacity of the United States was out ¢ ton 
Heifetz (HMV). The recording of both works hough a large number of settlements have bee 
well balanced and agreeable. Mozart: Con- made and the majority of the refineries have restartec 
certo for flute and harp, C major, K 299 (Mess / work, that of the Shell Oit Co., at Houston, together 
Wagner/Stuttgart Orch/Lund); Horn Concerto with the adjacent chemical plant ull strikebound 
No. 1, D major, K 412 (Gormer/Ditto. *PLP Immediate consequences arose in internauional 1 
544 Though not ideally recorded, this perform ion bu ss, and th majority of Csovernment 
ance of the Flute and Harp Concerto is preferable ‘ele aa ; _ sty seb oY mgr fick “ 
to the Beecham issue (HMV), which is rather ‘. ie ft “The pe ption of wor 
acid in tone. The first Horn Concerto, not refiner has enabled airline restrictions to 
hitherto available on records, is a gay and pretty, The report am s;coounts Were unar 
but extremely slight, work in two movements . adopted: resolutions Were passed sanchoning 
Phe hornist ts an accurate player, but his tone, as . ee ‘ase in the authored Capital to £85,000,000 
recorded, is rather hollow, — y » creation of 25,000,000 new Ordis ary ire 
. R 902 939 
Miscellaneous Orchestral. CHAUSSON: Poérnn S ; 4 * a bey r 10.90 99 
Op. 25 (Menuhin/LPO/Boult. DB 9759-60). Ih 7 Ordinary shares credited as fully paid to tl 
is most untortunate that the latest version of this holder 
beauuful, if over-emotional work should be too a eB het 
poorly recorded to give pleasure The solo, 
finely played, has a constant edge, and there 
are several patches of really bad distortion 
Detivus: Summer Night on the River; Summer A GREAT CPPORTUIMMTY FOR 


Evening; A Song Before Sunrise (RPO/ Beecham JEWISH YOUTH LONDON AND : MANCHESTER 


DB 9757-8). The first of these short pieces is 


among the most appealing that Delius ever wrote ASSURANCE COMPANY 


nd the new recording is meltingly beautuful } , 
The second and third pieces, though less interest > LMI RD 
ing, are equally well played and (except for 
one distorted tutti) well recorded MEN 
DELSSOHN: Hebrides Overture (Philharmonia 
Schuechter. DX 1835). A dull, heavy perform- rd 
ance, coarsely recorded. Though not without d ly, 1952 
faults, the LPO/Van Beinum disc (K 2237) is sull 
the best available. CHERUBINI: Four Marches for *& In the Oidinary Branch the n assured 
wind instruments (London Baroque Ensemble / . - amounted to £5,199,838 an increase of over 
laas. R 20613). Interesting curiosities, very £700,000 

slickly played; but the presence, in almost every - , 

bar, of the bass drum pe cymbals, makes one Give a Year to tsract x I l 














ndusirad Bioanch th 

as reluctant to put on this record as to turn out Our “SHNAT SHERUT” ~ 9,050,991, an sncrea 
fer a cadet corps parade. SMETANA The heme weovides ¢ : , 

Bartered Bride—Overture (Philharmonia /Kube- rae coer lhe pithy << _— ; 
lik. DB 21463). New recordings of this brilliant preliminary training in Franc: The Gatel goteninm ina inctios 
and delightful piece continue to be obstinately followed by a year of work and million, 
unsuccessful. © Kubelik securés an admirable per- study in a kibbutz in Israel. 
formance, but the recording is. strained and un- 
pleasant. The old LSO/Walter disc (DB 3652 
is still the best, although the music of course ‘ 
sg oe Be yan — o. Hi and “ee Ha " Apply for de:ails to the 

chamber Music, Piano, Harpsichord. Hayp> <—cNER A’ - hl te 

Suring Quartets Op. 76, Nos. 1, G major, and 6, nie cen ip phen Brora ven rH ede ot Ae - a 
E flat major (Barchet Qt. *PLP 233). Otherwise ; ‘ a ae ‘ , ' =e ne com 
unavailable on disc, these magnificent examples of . é - 
Havadn’s last manner will be welcome to all lovers e aSsurance is Of prime importas 


- - mvidue r it is the immediat 
of chamber music. Barchet’s E string is on the + ' “dependants and 1! 


* These re mr are very satisfactory 


Israel needs you Sar aCe a ae 


mem of x Company bu 


" was Una ilt 








brill side,,but the fault is not serious, the per -< thod of making previ 

shrill side, ,bu e la is, I r g pre 
dand Builr R G ‘ 

formance is well studied and the recording on the Hené'@ ADIOGRAMOPHONE *¢..., ' ar ; 

. NDIVIDUALLY DESIGNED FOR THOSE WHO Sé 

hole ert y 7 EP . . , « 
whole very good.. BEr THOVEN : String Trio » Op. PERFECTION AT A. REASONABLE COST 
9, Nos. 2, dD major, and 3, C minor (Pasquier EXISTING INSTRUMENTS REBUILT TO MODERN 
Tre *AITX 3015). These early, but far from HIGH FIDELITY STANDARDS 


slight works, receive an impressively careful per- UNIVERSAL ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS 7 
ri 


Chie! Office : 


formance, Tull ‘of fine detail and consistently 36 Marylebone High Street, London, W.! | ih edeeRcbeode ty sp hSRNes al 
‘ul F Elbeck 4058 ; 
beautiful in tone. ‘There is a littl ; 


distortion a 




















ery end ot No, 2; otherwise 
ellent. Bacu: 
iccormpanied ’cello 
would be 


of these 


ding 
Suites Nos, 3 and 6 for un 
(Starker *PLP 543 Ii 
difficult to exaggerate the thrilling effect 
noble line-drawings, as interpreted by 
Starker Admirable though they are, tl 
Mainardi versions (Decca L.P’s) are definitely in- 
this issue, of which the recording 1s 
superbly realistic. SCHUMANN: Papillons, Op 
Arabesque, Op. 18; Liszt: Three Petrarch Son 
nets (Kempff. *LXT 2670). A most satistactory 
coupling Wilhelm Kemptt’ 
Schumann’s Papillons, of which 
ommendable version for 
masterpiece of delicate fantasy. Liszv 
Petrarch Sonnets are among his most grateful 
, lor they were originally conceived as songs 
und the piano versions preserve the lyrical habit 
[he performance is thoughtful, emotionally dis 
tinguished, and tonally very beautiful. This is one 
of the piano recordings Decca have vet 
achieved. Lisz1: Rapsodte Espagnole 
(Malcuzynski. LX 8922-3 This set is to be 
ivoided. The work itself—one of Liszt’s most 
empty pieces of virtuosity—is tolerably enter 
taining in the Busoni version for ptano and 
stra, Of which there is a good recording by 
Gina Bachauer (HMV). Malcuzynski plays the 
work wm its original form, but so forcefully as 
quickly to tire the ear; and the recording is most 
uncomfortable. On side 4 he gives a sensitive 
reading of Chopin’s splendid Mazurka in C sharp 
minor, Op. 63, No. 3, and a less stylish rendering 
of the Waltz in G flat, Op. 70, No. 1. Scuusert 
Moments Musicaux, Op. 94, Nos. 2 and 4 
(Scherzer. E 11501). This record sets a standard 
in every way. Grete Scherzer’s nimble and poetic 
style throws fresh light on these well-loved pieces, 
and the recording is exemplary. Rave: Piece en 
de Habanera; BOULANGER Nocturne 
(Fournier/Lush. DA 2005). Another double 
star. Even those who associate the Ravel piece 
with the high tessitura of the violin, will, T think 
be won over by Pierre Fournier’s fine, pure tone 
and fastidious phrasing. The Nocturne by Lili 
Boulanger (sister of that great teacher, Nadia 
Boulanger) ts a most beautiful and tender lyric, 
somewhat in the style of Fauré but with an in- 
dividual quality that instils a poignant regret for 
the early death. Bacu: English 
Suites, , A minor, No. 3, G minor (Ehlers. 
*ALX Alice Ehlers’ harpsichord playing 
has an authority and it is well 
kind of music is not to 
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Long- 1X Micro-Groove 
Records 


e-$ 


The NIXA RECORD COMPANY is a smal! and complecely 
independent organisation Acting upon the belret tt 
Public caste is much higher than ts generally 

NIXA are building up a catalogue of long-playing rec 

osur passed io quatey and originality. One need only study 
s and radio reviews co realise how encthusiasincally NIXA 
nwids ave being received They are 
lovers everywhere 


pre 


he talk of ¢ 


The Glyndebourne Operas 


Two Mozart wo na of outstanding importance being perfo 

trrow at Glyndebourne are available in full only on NIXA t 
IDOMENEO ." 

With a distinguuhed Viennese cast f ) one 
HLF 2010-1 ' ‘to 2020 4 
wel.known soloists, chorus *4 _ 
1 of Scutegart, on three 12) . 
555. ' a $55. 3. 


in full inctude Dor Greve Baste 
Gar diniere Also many othe 


" full 


op 
La Finta 
opera 


: re 
Chamber Music 
a by Haydn, Morare and Beethoven (Ra 
ysse Fugue, Nos. (2, 13, 14) Works by Barto 
ube Vivaldy, et 
NIKA LP 


NIXA stockist or 


iD 


atalogue, price 6d 
direct 


NINA RECORD CO,, 35 Porttiand Pince, Loadon, W 








monotonous and over-long, the plaver must vary 
the registration considerably—and this Mme 
Ehlers steadfastly refuses to do. 

Vocal. Scuitz: St. Matthew Passion (Solo 
ists / Stuttgart Choral Society. *PLP 203, 2 discs 
This most important issue is the first to give a 
true idea of the greatness of Heinrich Schutz. He 
was born a hundred years before Bach, but his 
ettings of the four Passions were written when 
he was eighty, in a bare and simple style that 
derives from the modal lines ot Gregorian chant 
Chey are laid out for unaccompanied voices and 
this performance is a very fine one, 
both the gravity and the dramatic power of the 
music, The issue cannot fail to make a profound 
impression on the listener, in spite of some grave 
technical faults. At certain points (e.g., at the 
ends of sides) there are patches of distortion, and 
there is also pitch trouble, though not of the 
wavering sort that precludes all pleasure. The 
fourth side is occupied by three motets (not two, 
as stated on the label); I have not been able to 
identify the third. They are very beautiful, 
especially the second and third, and finely per- 
formed. VivaALp1: Psalm 109 (* Dixit Dominus ” 
(Soloists/Chorus & Orch. of Scuola Veneziana 
Ephrikian, *PLP 537). This recently discovered 
work is of the highest interest, for it displays 
Vivaldi’s power to draw splendid music from the 
direct expression of literary images. The male 
soloists and the chorus are adequate to the occa- 
sion, but «the female singers are somewhat 
insecure and lacking in conviction. The record- 
ing, if not very refined, is agreeably resonant. A 
long tenor “scena” in G major (the Psalm itselt 
is in D major), apparently secular in charactet 
ind possibly from one of Vivaldi’s cantatas, 
occupies the first ten minutes of side 1. It seems 
difficult to believe that this can be the “ * Tate 
duxione al Dixit, soprano and instruments,” men 
tioned in the supplementary volume ot "Grove 
ANCIENT GREEK Hymns (Mandikian. DB 21485 
& DA 2006). These examples of the oldest music 
known to us (round about the first century, A.D 
include two Delphic Hymns, a Hymn to the Sun 
and a Hymn to Nemesis. They are, of course, 
unaccompanied, and Arda Mandikian, who is the 
of a rich, though not pertectly st 
has clearly been at enormous pains 
an impression of authenticit\ Phe issue 
is of great historic interest, although the open-air 

icoustic does not always produce happy results 
MussorGsky: Softly the spirit flew up to 
Heaven; Field-Marshal Death (Christott / Moore. 
DB 21484). In their very different ways these 
songs are admirable examples of Mussorgsky’s 
genius; unfortunately, Boris Christof has chose 
to sing them in a heavy, lachrymose and exp 
stvle that effectively destroys what pleasure 
might have derived from the combination of a fine 
voice and splendid music. Bach: Kom, susser 
Tod; Louner: O Ewigkeit (Flagstad. DB 21490 
Mme Flagstad’s singing of the Bach song is 
beautifully calm and collected, though the almost 
unbroken pianissimo which she adopts imposes 
some strain on her intonation. My efforts to dis- 
cover information about Lohner have proved 
abortive; the song is an agreeably plain piece of 
baroque which enables the singer to give us the 
full richness of her incomparable ind the 
recording is excellent. “TCHAIKOVSKY: Jeanne 
ad’ Ar “ Adieu, foréts ’ (Tourcl. LX 154 Dis- 
appointing. This affecting aria does not seem to 
suit Jennie Tourel all well: her sounds 
Strained and conveys neither the character of the 
heroine nor the emotion of the words. In fact, the 
disc is in every respect inferior to that of Eugenia 
Zareska (K 2087), which would be a double 
but for an awkward penultimate A 
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Set by L. Bell 


A malicious xenophobe draw 
tions 


COMPETITION No. 1,164 


up a list of instruc 
to tourists calculated to involv 
to England in the most embarra 
ituations possible 
tip a taxi-driver ; cheering is 
gallery of the House of Commons 
welcome to inter game 
usual prizes are for the 
example 
Report by I. Bell 
About a dozen recurred frequent! 
numerous entries for this competition. Thes 
Trafalgar Square, 
picking flower 
*bus-fares, 
more 


foreign Visitors 

ing and unpleasant 
Never attempi to 

ted in the pu 

5 any 


For instance 
permit 
passer 
cricke 


vene in a 


offered 


jokes 


pigeon-shooting in 
statelier club 
£1 or £5 notes for 


dering 
wT arguing 


in the pine te 
applauding 
or less credible 
pulling the communication chain in train 
000 


in church, various reasons for 


and 
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dialling 
and (most frequent of all) queue 

Some entries, not 
redibility most innoce 
believe that all dogs and cats 


failed in 
would | 
kicked at « 
unaccompanied girls 


wanting im ingenuity 
nt alien 
must be 


the 


in England, or that a/ 
10 p.m. are filles de 7 Other entries fell int 
error of being true to life 
British policeman has always refused a handson 
and the foreigner who greets with a 
kiss on both cheek 
but will find 
entry would 


“Mes 


out 


opposite too not 
his host 


may cause some quict amus¢ 
himself in 
tall mid-way hetween 

and plausibility is enhanced by a Bacc 


olemnity and matter-of-factness of style 


not trouble 


erious 


entries had six examples of equa 
“Py ddy opened with a good one 
Englishman 3 


about his * wife. 
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stress, ss. Manvan 
In Westminster 
of 


its 


nc 
the whereabouts 
urprisingly hght for bulk 
John Phillips “ Deck- 
provided out of the Health 
Do not be coerced into making any payment 
for their use.”’ “ Refer to any genileman 
ame you do not know as ‘ This-so-and-so.’ ”’ 
f. Ormandy). * Staff shortage : your chambermaid 
be grateful if, before descending in the 


out of the 


ask the tor 


Scon 


verger 
li 
be lifted easily.’’ 


VW 


the 
of is 
nay 


chairs ¢ 


Service 


beaches are 


Goodwill 


whose 


morning, 
1 yourself hang your mattress udow 
R. Waterhouse “oe 
be invited to the Athenwum Club, do nx 
the member 
friendly in 
Ribby 


prot 


wi 
you ar fortunate as to 
t forget that 
i¢ hibrary will expect vou to take a 
in what they are reading.”” (Cyril 

*Free librarics, of which Britain is justly 
are found mainly in Charing Cross Road 
take books without formahty, but 
should return them within a week.”” (Mervyn Jone 
‘Never spit the street. Large round spittoons 
called pillar-boxes) are provided for that purpose.’ 
(Margaret and Roger Till 


so 


in int 


crest 
id 
Visitors may 


in 


There were deplorably large numbers of examples 
—* There is no 
it be 
that any person found seated in the National 
London 


relating to brothels and to lavatories 


state-regulated harlotry .. . but may with safety 
umed 
Port 


Martin 


lamp. 


lery, iS & procurer or procuress 
“ London brothels display a d/v 
James Barnett are 
unfrequented streets where relief is permitted 
marked ‘P’.”’ (John Hector). If the content of 
Christopher Lee’s entry had been equal to its calli 
graphy, it would have won first prize. As it it 
seems best to award one and a half guineas to Edwin 
W. Amos, for a sound standard entry incorporating 
several of the favourite jokes, and a guinea each to 
Anthony Skeen (several agreeable fantasies) and R. A. 
Peace and to divide the rest of the prize money 
: those whose entries have already been quoted 


Jordan). 
Public convemences 
tew 


ire 


Is, 


CK 
mc 
INSTRUCTIONS 


rO TOURISTS 


Notices like ** Keep Left’ and “ No Right Turn” are 
political by motorists 
Zebra parking places will be found anywhere. 

lo the waiter from the restaurant 
imply pull the littl chain above the compartment 


At ¢ 
waiting 
of a 


slogans, and should be ignored 


summon 


Car, 


rtain times there are long queues of wor 
for you should wait near the 

uch queue, and as a tourist you will b« 
pected to enter the bus first. 


buses ; 
n\ 


To call a taxi dial 999—you may 
procedure 


have to rep 


several times 

When shopping at any of the large London st 
must help yourself: place your purchasc 

w case, and pay for them on leaving the sto 


Epwin W. Amos 


ou 
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a Dag ¢ 


If your cigarette is refused always offer the money 
vahuc 

On entering a railway compartment shake hands with 
all occupants. 
Inguire after Sweet Fanny Adams. 
If at Post Office served by a female 
assistant, enquire as to the progress of her knitting. 


A guest should not » ask 


the you are 


onmut t his host and host¢ 


whether thev are married. ANTHONY SKEED 


For a handy reward during Bank Holidays challenge 
ny fF n with “ You are Little Sid: 


pormnt-duty policema € 
I demand my prize.”’ 

‘The table cruet in restaurants is included in the bill ; 
wrap im serviette provided 

Parking is permitted in the grounds of Buckingham 
Palace on payment of a small fee to the sentry. 
Never pay the price demanded for a newspaper: 
d-natured haggling is customary. 
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CHESS : Draw not so dull 
No. 144 
I: must be two or three years since I besought the 
readers of this column not to despise the draw and to 
remember that it may well be more thrilling than 
many a decided game 
by Golombek’s 


I was reminded of the subject 
delightfully witty draw against the 
Geller at Budapest ; but since this little gem is 
bound to find its way 
almost every chess magazine, 
I had better give my 
to this position, 
celebrated but no less exciting 
and instructive. It happened 
in a game Ehrat-Naef, re- 
ported by the Deutsche 
Schachzeitung a few months 
Black, obviously, has his 
B tied to the QRP and his K (owing to the threat 
B-Kto) to the KRP. But when White played (1) 
K-R4 the Black K was relieved of his sentry-duties, 
the White B being now obliged to keep an eye on the 
KP. Hence, Black could counter (1)... -K-K2, and 
what followed was (2) K-Kt5, K-Q3. (3) B-B7, P-K6. 
(4) K-Kt6. Obviously (4) B-Q5 would have been 
countered by K-B2; as it happened Black played 
(4)... B-R1, and now White could have drawn quite 
safely by retreating the Bto R5. But being ambitious 
he played (5) B-Q5 which really ought to lose but 
miraculously doesn’t and, indeed, very nearly wins 
There followed (5)... P-K7 (6) B x B, P queens (7) 
B-Bo, Q-QKt8 ch! White had only bargained for 
7)... Q-Kt5 ch and had hoped to win after (8 
B-Kt5, Q-R6 (9) K-Kt7, Q-KB6 ch (10) K-K18 
Now it looks as if White were lost; yet, after (8 
B-Kt5, Q-K5 White can still draw by (9) B-R4! What 
actually followed was (9)... Q-QR1 (10) B-Kt5, Q-Q1I 
ch (11) K-Kt7, Q-B2 ch (12) K-R6, Q-BI ch (13) 
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ACROSS 

She at least is 
(5, 2, 4) 

There are naturally two, but 

grammatically often three il 


not rearming 


Br 


to 


Maicrial to make 
enthusiastic (7). 
Justifiable advice to a friend 

to run away, but | 

before him (10). 
Feature of 

ence (4), 
Roman estate 
It sounds 


a girl 


6.50 (5 


go / 
Such a 
uffer 
10 
Meet 
A 


a nasty ecxperi- 
5 


as if there is an mixed 
increase m the number of 
animals for the fens (8 

Expresses disapproval of the 
quarters (4). 

Drunk at football matches 


(9). 


toward 


Our 


rruly 

4 R 

A back room after dark for a 
Negro (10 

“What, a toward ! 

I'll be an M.N.D. 


é of pair 


Drinks after night 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT APPOINTMENTS VACANT —contiaued WHERE TO ST AY, etc.—continued WHERE TO STAY, etc.—continued 


The engagement of persons answering these » Colonial Service Applica ] Ye i Hor nei Hotel AA I ASTINGS 4571. Enjoy idea 
a risements must be made through a } t i i for the following post appointed 1 j Sup postr ideal en hos Ter from 4 
On of wu Mintstr of Labour or " anit . Departme nt of Fo m for holidays. N nanagemer R 16 off s Br yure free 
Schee d Empitoyment Agency i Singapore 4341). Ca ETWEEN Lo . siperr Country 10 Albs ny Rd., St nards-on-Sea 
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man aged 18-59 inclusive ss he « 1 | r i fir examination of the situated in 1 *. “ "i gape » z 
ort employment, is excepted | 4 ikers in London, and have py aay of re aed td eee so i 4 > d ae tories , a Th Warr wensgTos 
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* . ‘ 7] itec oO , 1 - - ‘J s st 
“IHG University of .Leed Feeasenent of nited wange m bank The ——— . genial icllow-guest “" ul 
5 vent ll be « 3 years contract in THIT “ ross ¢ Uingfore f formative — Brochure j 
onomics and Commerce Application ieee cale is £721 frie mic tab } i vacanc July September 
. ~ “ * 7 dof waar sce ‘ 2 t é , vie v h Cancic t emb 
are invited for the post of Research Assistant £1,421 i . { expatriation pay; a cost of , ee ng 1g, tennis this fine Promenade, facing full 
in Industrial Relations at a salary of 450 a 7 F 
ving “ ind special Singapore allow i gr Tel Sun Lounge (Orchestra dail 
ear, rising by two annual increments of t bi ( t — 
\ - o ik ' 1 Me ‘ ‘ lo payable Quarters or ren Holida a by readers, also member 
er ‘ i wi ne directe maim! t lida t ountry oak t es 10 t 
t at ‘ acre c every Qua 7 = ’ ee 
gratuities, early tea, 4 


ieu are provided and free pass 
t wag ds, 4 he relation be 
bs uge trends, and the relat e otheer, his wife and children under h : ‘ resh fruit dai 
fr xd food licensed, batt Twit : Slumberland 
swimming, tennis, dancing. Weekly terms from ; s ned : 
Lounges \ n if desired 


wage cost of living and productivit normaily at the rate of 45 day 
Sgn Apply Little Bardfiel ; Nr. Brain- : snes Wes me. St 





Research Assistant will have opportunu of resident service Income tax ' 
wiertake some teaching in the Depart Ps 2 - A he 
Applications (three cc houl 1 i A gratuity is payable on tree. Tel Gt. Pardfield 
the Renistret. The University, Leed completion of service Intend os - = Leonards-on-S« Opp 
6 i a te ely : Cn i 7 gage F lidate hould apply in writing to the l LEDR alley, Snowdonia Picturesque | beach tent. Prior book 
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EDU € — D young Swedish woman » wishes 

live as paying guest with cultured 

Baglish family with children, in Central Lon 
don or Kensington Y 25 

YOUNG Australian 

panions with car 

unent, 1-2 mtt Box 


FR E-LANCE Cinematographer and wife 
age location job anywhere in the world 
Ful exp and equipped. 16mm 
Ke dachron & Offers to L. Bar 
nato, 23, Fr 1 Court, London, N.W.3 


you NG (ex-Service) sks. in 

teresting p< ily or August. Box 2155 
FRAN } ucated girls wishing 

improve invited to good French 
homes au pz July onward Period of 
3-6 mths. or |} els. exchanged. Box 2204 
Prov CER of recorded English courses re- 

quires a number of simple _ original 
scripts Suitable spare-time work for non 
professional writers Details from G, Shen 
er, 57 via Paolo Emilio, Rome, Italy 


TORWEGIAN lady of good family and 
good education, with long experience in 
housekeeping, desires congenial post as lady’s 
home or travel companion (versed in English, 
French, and Ger or Mother's Help. Ap 
to: Fru K., Poste Restante, Lille 
hammer, Norway 
¥ ol NG Frenchman taking French Degree 
sks mth stay with Engl. family in 
sons & care children. Box 2059 
JLEASANI 


seck 


costs 


couple 
share 


2999 


any 
tour 


com 
Con- 


schoolmast 


exch. Fr. le 


bed sit. rm., ckg. facs., possibly 
small salary offered Harpenden in return 
part-ume help with small boy Baby expected 
Autumn. Box 206 
E* H. hospitality wanted. Austrian student 
4 18, for English boy 10-18. Good family, 
esident lake district Austria. Box 622, Smiths 
Library, Newton Abbot, Devon 
AY CYCLIST. 25, m., wide int 
- 14-day tour com. July 26. Box 
7OUNG Eng 


sks. ditto 
2132 
au pair holiday 
France Box 2085 
P ARIS. Rustic cottage, 10 miles from Paris, 
on river Marne, furnished: to let weekly, 
very reasonable terms. Box 1808 
N° holiday th 
4 * French with Noilly Prat, specially 
erved at Layton’s Wine Bar, 2a Duke St, 
W.1 (Manchester Sq.), every evening in July 


( omfortable 


iclor sk 
Denmark 


Bact 
Italy of 


French year? Then go 


, cool flat to let Milan 

r shorter period 
Bathrm. , lavatory, kit ele 
£S per veek payable in Lon 
Box 45 

I ED-sitting room, pocket-money offered stu 

dent September onwards, return part-tim 

help in house & sitting-in some evenings w 

8 vr. old bo Mrs. Veste 141 Old ¢ hurch 

St., Chelsea, $.W.3 


YIRLS, British < an meet for 

J practice in convers : le summer 
house-party, 9 Be 
Place, London, $.W 3. 9661 


*RAPHOLOGICAI Expert, 
3 trained with wide experience, gives advice 
in personal and business matters (appomtment 
of staff, partnerships, matrimonial affairs, child 
guidance et Write to Graphological 
Bureau, 1 Woodside, Erskine Hill, N.W.11. 


I OOK Indexes Any any 
length Box 


ki N 


scientifically 


made subject, 

557 

Schoo} Camps. Adventurous holi- 
day in August for boys and girls aged 

64 18 Expeditions and hikes. Trained 

staff Apply A Cobb, 19 High St, 

Trumpington, Cambridge 

I OYS and 
Amwellibury, 

Ww are 52 


FrORES! 


girls enjoy holidays at Pinewood, 
Herts, Elizabeth Strachan, 


( FFICI Facilities Secretarial services 

available to organisations and individuals, 
with use of private room by arrangement 
Central address Box 1999 


RVING Theatre require new Plays 
fee 10s, 6« Irving St 


Re ading 


School of Dancing (97) Tone 
WEL. 4841. 

Godowsky 
VIC. 0820 


I AKER St 
in Ballroom Dancing for All. 

Cc YONCERT Pianist 
takes pupils 


younger, be happy! A 7-day Relax- 
Nature Cure regime for health & 
erenity. Individual care by Vernon Symonds 

lovely bijou guest house. Folder: The 
te oklands, Halloway Pl, Hastings. Tel. 2832 


( STEOPATHY, Massage, Manipulation, 

Relaxation-therapy Nerve stimulation 
The Nerve Centre, 1 Bentinck St., London, 
W.l Tel. Welbeck 9600, Ask for brochure 


on nerve-therapy 


AST minute nental Holidays not ar- 

ranged w the m but individually 

10 days in Spain from £26 19s. 6d 

5 19s France £18 10s. 6d. 7 

Paris from £13 1Ss. Write for bro- 

phone: Business & Holiday Travel, 

jrand Buildings, Trafaigar Sq., London, 
WHtehall 4114/5 


YLEETWOOD. Holiday 
Young People } 
mes, etc Near to 
Christian atmosphere. 
Sec Youth Dept., 

n St., London, W.1 


trained in 
all stages. 


chool, 


L0oK 
4 


ation 


Cont 


AS8Cs 


House Parties for 
2-30. Rambling, 
Lakes. Ex- 
Term 
‘ j Church 
Army 


PERSONAL —continued cs 
wry, not visit the Fabian Bookshop, 11 
Dartmouth St., S.W.1, the next time 
you are in the Westminster? 
Y TEINWAY 
don, £100 
( ‘ARAVEL Press prints books of Memoirs, 
4 Poetry, Family Histories, etc. Editorial 
Service. 85 Bedford Gardens, London, W.8 
Ll INGUIST teaches English, 
4 French, German, 8624 


TT. HE Art of 


viernity of 
Concert Grand for sale, Lon 
Box 2175 


individually 
Italian. BAY 


Seeing.” —Readers impressed 
uxley’s account of how his 
the methods of the late 
celebrated American oculist 
ht Without Glasses, 
know that this tech- 
the Misses Scarlett at 
(Langham 3626). 


confer 


« 

be interested to 
nique is practised b 
19A Cavendish Sq., 
CCOMMODATION 

os ences and summer 
Hall, Cottingham, for Easter 
1983 Hall of Residence with 
165 residents Further particulars 
Registrar, University Col Hull 


] ETIRE t Converted, unfurn 
ished farn in depth of beautiful 

Irish country gardening or writing 

possibilities at low Box 2009 


WISS Hote! Plan still has vacancies August 
and September f 15-day holidays in 
Switzerland within tt £25 allowance Ex 
ample: Interlaken with private bath at 29gns., 
inclusive of rail and hotel, leaves lOgns. for 
spending. Hotel-Plan, Ltd., 245 Regent St., 
London, W.1. GROsvenor 8921. 

PERFECT Rus sian 
conversation 
ment. Mrs. N 
S.W.S5, or KI 
I OYS’ and Girls’ summer holidays arranged 

by Mr. C, Racket since 1945. 

Hurn Court, near Bournemouth, 
pectus & South Drive, Middieton-on-Sea, 
Sussex. Tel. 2812 
I! pays to Fé there Ger 


service B ess OF 


available tor 
schools at Thwaite 
and summer 
facilities for 
from the 
lege 
solitud 
cottage 
Corea 
rent 


peaker lessons or 


gives 
w or by arrange- 

r Courttield Gardens, 
1 


hers. 
Nsingt 


there with per- 
pleasure—it's a 
Enquiries receive immediate atten 
rt Whitaker (Travel), Ltd 
Piccadilly, London, $.W.1, 
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